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TEXAS AND THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
1848-1860 


8. S. MCKAY 


The settled area of Texas in 1850 was still confined to the 
river bottoms of east and south Texas. The entire state was 
bordering upon, if not a part of, the frontier. The population 
of the state in 1850 was 212,000, averaging less than one person 
to the square mile, as the area was 253,000 square miles. Agri- 
culture was, of course, the principal industry and the distribution 
of farms along the rivers resulted from the fact that there was 
available no means of transportation except the rivers. The 
smallness of the streams explains further the fact that the more 
thickly settled area was confined to east and south Texas; for the 
rivers could be used for the transportation of farm produce only 
a short distance from their mouths. 

During flood seasons small rafts loaded with cotton and other 
products were floated from the river valley farms down to the 
coast, and steamers occasionally risked a trip up the swollen 
streams and engaged in commerce in spite of the dangers of such 
travel. Away from the more thickly-settled eastern part of the 
state, where diversification of crops had made some headway, the 
ox-wagon was used as the commercial carrier. But for the ox- 
wagon the prairie and valley roads were impassable for several 
months of the year during the rainy season. The result was that 
freight rates were very high, usually about 20 cents per ton per 
mile. These prices for such heavy articles as cotton were pro- 


*Potts, C. S., Railroad Transportation in Texas, 17. 
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hibitive, and hence cotton culture was confined to a narrow strip 
along the coast; this was true despite the fact that the black 
land belt of central Texas was by far more productive than the 
coast region. The settled area of north Texas produced wheat 
and corn in considerable quantities; but the greater part of these 
crops found sale at home with incoming immigrants and at the 
army posts. When sales to these buyers fell off crops spoiled.? 

Negro slaves were confined to east and southeast Texas where 
cotton was grown; they were too expensive for use in growing 
grain or raising cattle. The absence of slavery in the regions 
away from the coast strip caused uneasiness among the pro- 
slavery leaders, and the fear that antislavery sentiment might 
take hold of northern and western Texas added a political de- 
mand to the economic motive in the agitation for a system of 
internal improvements which would bring these regions into easy 
reach of Gulf ports and would assimiliate all districts of the 
state. To the fact that the Texas rivers are for the most part 
unnavigable, that the soil of the black waxy prairies rendered 
wagon transportation in wet weather next to impossible, and 
that there was a political motive for internal improvements in 
the dearth of slavery in the interior, let it be added that Texas 
was isolated from her sister states, and it is easily seen that her 
most important need has always been an adequate transporta- 
tion system. 

The Republic of Texas made an attempt to start railroad de- 
velopment. The Texas Railroad, Navigation and Banking Com- 
pany was chartered when the Republic was just beginning to 
function. This was in the fall of 1836, only six years after the 
first railroad of the United States was inaugurated. This corpo- 
ration was authorized to connect the important Gulf ports of 
Texas with the rivers by canals and to construct railroads where- 
ever desirable. The capital stock was fixed at $5,000,000 and 
after one-fifth of this was paid in the corporation was to have 
banking privileges.* The incorporators were Dr. Branch T. 
Archer, James Collingsworth, T. J. Green, T. F. McKinney, A. C. 
Horton, A. C. Allen, and Mosely Baker. ‘The charter was granted 

*Ramsdell, C. W., “Internal Improvement Projects in Texas in the 
Fifties,” in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, IX, 100. 


*Report of Attorney-General of Texas, 1870, Appendix A. Gammel, H. 
P. N., Laws of Texas, I, 1118. 
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with little opposition, but during the political campaign of 1837 
violent opposition developed. Dr. Anson Jones was elected to 
the Senate on the strength of his opposition to the project; and 
President Sam Houston as late as 1854 felt that he should ex- 
plain his approval of the charter to the United States Senate, of 
which he was then a member.* In the face of such political op- 
position and the financial panic of 1837 the stock of this concern 
was never sold. 

A considerable portion of the Texan sentiment in favor of 
annexation to the United States grew out of the encouragement 
by visitors from that country of the belief that annexation would 
be followed by a comprehensive development of internal improve- 
ments within Texas.° But the state government was still poor 
as a result of the burden of the debt of the Republic, and when 
the expected aid from the national government did not material- 
ize prospects for relief were not encouraging. 

The conclusion of the Mexican War drew the attention of the 
country toward Texas as a part of a route to the Pacific, the 
necessity of such a link having been heightened by the acquisi- 
tion of California. 

The Republic of Texas had “‘lived and died without ever hear- 
ing the whistle of a locomotive,” but a few year later the pros- 
pects seemed promising. The Joint Resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress annexing Texas to the Union had left her in posses- 
sion of her public lands and of the right to dispose of them as 
she saw fit. With the peaceful settlement of the Santa Fe ques- 
tion in the Compromise of 1850 Texas was given $10,000,000 for 
her claim to the Santa Fe country, adhered to since independ- 
ence; but it was provided that one-half of this amount should 
be retained by the Federal government until the claims against 
Texas by holders of Texas bonds were satisfied. By this act the 
present boundary between Texas and New Mexico, of the 103d 
meridian of longitude on the west and the 32d parallel of latitude 
on the south, was accepted.* The first half of this $10,000,000 
was paid in 1852. In 1855 the other $5,000,000, together with 
$2,750,000 paid Texas by the Federal government for the expense 


‘Cong. Globe, 1 Sess., 33 Cong., Appendia, 12-14. 

*Ramsdell, C. W., “Internal Improvement Projects in Texas in the 
Fifties,” in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, IX, 100. 

‘United States Statutes-at-Large, IX, 446. 
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of frontier protection, was used in the settlement of the debt of 
the Texas Republic, this debt being paid at the rate of 77 cents 
on the dollar. 

In the beginning of agitation for better transportation in 
Texas, and until the settlement under the Compromise of 1850, 
the State had a public domain unappropriated which was esti- 
mated at 180,000,000 acres of land, this being some two and a 
half million acres more than the combined area of the five states 
comprising the old Northwest Territory, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana. The settlement of 1850 took away some 
sixty-seven million acres of the public domain of Texas; but well 
over a hundred million acres remained after that date.? Texas 
was now free of debt and the advocates of internal improvements 
thought the prospect was good for some early action by the state 
government. 

The first efforts to improve Texas transportation had been di- 
rected at the work of opening up river navigation. By 1850 
further efforts along this line were opposed because such improve- 
ments would give relief to such a small area of the lower coun- 
try, and would not reach the problems of the upper region at 
all. Opponents of river improvements had begun to argue that 
railroads could be extended to any part of the state and that the 
gentle upward slope of the country from the coast would inter- 
pose such few and slight obstacles to construction that the cost 
of railway building in Texas would be comparatively very small. 
The state of Illinois had been granted 2,500,000 acres of public 
domain by the United States in 1850 for the construction of the 
Illinois Central railroad. The road was soon completed. Texas 
decided to follow the example of Illinois, despite the fact that the 
latter state was twenty times as densely populated as was Texas. 

But the first railroad in the state was begun without state aid. 
General Sydney Sherman had interested Northern capital in a 
proposed road from Buffalo Bayou and Houston to Austin. A 
charter was granted this road in 1850 under the name of Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado Railway. The incorporators were 
business men of Galveston and Houston, and Jonathan F. Bar- 
rett was made president. This line was expected to turn to Gal- 
veston down the Bayou the cotton of some of the heavy producing 


"Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1899, 4. 
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counties along the route. Surveying and grading began in 1851, 
track-laying started in 1852, and by August, 1853, twenty miles 
of road had been finished. In 1855 the road was completed to 
the Brazos, a distance of 32 miles from Harrisburg. The route 
was later diverted from Austin (of the original plan) to San An- 
tonio and is today a link in the Southern Pacific lines.* This 
road later received state aid in lands. 

But outside capital was wary after this road had received a 
share of the public land. Other companies were unable to get 
support because of sparse population and of more attractive prop- 
ositions nearer the homes of the capitalists of the East. When it 
became clear that outside capital could not be depended upon for 
building roads, it was argued that the state should do something 
to promote them. But different opinions arose as to what form 
state aid should take. One party urged that loans should be 
made from the $10,000,000 in United States bonds awarded 
Texas in settlement of the Santa Fe claims. But an influential 
group, including Governor Bell, insisted that first the debt of 
the Republic must be paid.® Another plan was for the state to 
issue bonds and lend them to railroad companies upon good secu- 
rity; unfortunately this was forbidden by the Constitution of 1845. 
A third plan was that of contributing money directly from the 
state’s tax revenues. But the state was too poor to make that 
proposition feasible. The only thing left for Texas to do seemed 
to be the donation of public lands. 

In February, 1853, although the state had not a mile of rail- 
way over which trains were running, the Texas Legislature passed 
an act to regulate railroad companies. It was required that every 
employee of a railroad company should wear a badge to indicate 
his office, that conductors might legally put off the train persons 
who did not pay their fares, that trains must have published 
schedules and as far as possible run according to these schedules, 
that in making up trains freight cars should not be placed in 
front of passenger cars, that locomotives should be equipped with 
bells of at least thirty pounds, or steam whistles, and sound an 
alarm continuously beginning at least eighty rods before reach- 
ing a crossing, that engineers must not drive their engines while 

"See P. Briscoe, “The First Texas Railroad,” in The Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, VII, 279ff. 

*House Journal, 4th Leg., Extra Session, 30. 
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intoxicated, and that the width of all roads in the state must be 
six feet.?° 

By special acts the state legislature soon chartered nine railroad 
companies, among them being the Texas Western. These roads 
were all granted eight sections of land for each mile of road com- 
pleted when said mileage was approved by a competent engineer 
employed by the state.‘ But as these were special acts requir- 
ing that companies be organized and apply for charter before any 
assurance could be given that state aid would be granted, the 
people were not satisfied and agitation continued for more liberal 
legislation. 

In 1853 Governor Bell urged the Fifth Legislature to make 
liberal donation to a project for a transcontinental railroad 
through Texas. An act was soon passed providing for the con- 
struction of a railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean. This act was approved December 21, 1853, and specified 
that the road should start not north of Fulton, Arkansas, on the 
Red River, and run along the 32nd parallel of latitude through 
north Texas and reach the west state line at or near El Paso. 
A right-of-way of 300 feet was donated by the state and twenty 
sections of land were promised for each mile of road constructed 
in approved fashion. The rails were to weigh not less than sixty- 
four pounds per yard, and fifty miles of track were to be com- 
pleted within eighteen months of the passage of the act and one 
hundred miles per year thereafter until completed. The gov- 
ernor was to advertise in not less than twelve newspapers for pro- 
posals to build the road. The capital stock was placed at $20,- 
000,000 and the company was required to deposit $300,000 in 
money or securities in the state treasury as a guarantee that fifty 
miles would be constructed within the first eighteen months. It 
was required further that the company should sell all of the do- 
nated lands in six, eight, ten, and twelve years, one-fourth of 
the amount within the above specified times in each case.’* The 
result of this action of the legislature will be considered later 
under the story of the Southern Pacific. 


*Laws of Texas, 1850-53, 1339-1344. 

“Special Laws of Texas, 1852, 183, and 220. Gammel, H. P. N., Laws 
of Tewas, III, 1245. ; 

“Special Laws of the Fifth Legislature, 1853, 7. Gammel, H. P. N., 
Laws of Texas, 1V, 7-13. 
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The question of state aid to railroads continued to be a press- 
ing one and became an issue in the election of 1853. The legis- 
lature was chosen largely from the standpoint of the attitude of 
the candidates toward internal improvements. The result was the 
general railroad law of January 30, 1854."* 

The act granted to any railroad company in the state sixteen 
sections of land for every mile of road constructed in good order, 
provided not less than twenty-five miles of road should be so con- 
structed within two years after the passage of the act. The rail- 
road companies were to have the land surveyed for sixteen miles 
on each side of the route and alternate sections were reserved for 
the state. Lands were required to be alienated in the same man- 
ner and time limits as was provided in the Mississippi and 
Pacific Railroad referred to above. It was provided that an addi- 
tional twenty-five miles should be completed every year after the 
first two-year period if land donations were to continue. A 
further requirement was that the rails should weigh at least 
fifty-four pounds to the yard. Roads which had been chartered 
to receive only eight sections of land per mile would now be en- 
titled to eight additional sections per mile of road constructed.** 

But the highest point of interest in Texas projects for internal 
improvements came about 1855 with the advocacy of a state- 
owned system by Governor Pease and others. For several years 
a strong faction of Texas citizens had contended for a system of 
state-owned public works. A railroad convention at Houston in 
1842 had recommended a state system.’*® In 1850 John Dancy, 
representative from Travis County in the state legislature, pro- 
posed the use of the public domain and $5,000,000 for the con- 
struction of trunk lines of railway from Galveston and Matagorda 
Bays northward and the necessary intersecting lines running east 
and west.'® 

In disappointment at the Federal government’s inactivity in 
regard to a Pacific railroad a convention of Texas delegates met 
in Austin in November, 1851, to discuss the subject of railway 

8Texas State Gazette (Austin), April 30, 1854. (Quoted by McKit- 
rick, Reuben, The Public Land System of Texas, 1823-1910, 59.) 

“Gammel, H. P. N., Laws of Tewas, III, 1455. 

“Report of the Committee on Internal Improvements in House Journal, 
Sixth Legislature, 401ff. 


**Deussen, Alexander, “The Beginnings of the Texas Railroad System,” 
in Transactions of the Texas Academy of Science, IX, 49. 
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building. This convention recommended a plan for submission 
by the legislature to the people. Three million dollars were to 
be set aside as an additional improvement fund, roads were to 
be aided by loans of one-third of their cost, five thousand acres 
of land were to be given as a bounty for every mile of railroad 
completed in lots of ten miles, and a railway running through 
the heart of the state from east to west was to be encouraged by 
a liberal charter and a donation of land. This plan was not acted 
upon by the legislature, and no submission of the proposals was 
made to the people. 

A convention of delegates interested in internal improvements 
met in Galveston in 1852 with W. R. Smith as president. The 
Committee on Proposals suggested the establishment of a state 
internal improvement fund of fifty million acres of the public 
land and recommended the building of one great trunk line of 
railway from Galveston to the Red River and three branch lines 
at suitable points. The report of this committee contains claims 
of the wealth of Texas that may be considered oratorical. An 
extract follows: “Her numerous herds, unfed by the hand of 
man, indicate a wealth that runs wild.” The convention in- 
structed the committee to visit the governor of the state and per- 
suade him, if possible, to submit their plans to the next legis- 
lature.” But Governor Bell, after conferences with committees 
from the Galveston Convention, made no movement in the direc- 
tion desired by the committees. 

These committees, however, continued their activities for three 
years. When they approached the candidates for governor in 
1855 David C. Dickinson, Know-Nothing, gave them no satisfac- 
tion. He had been a member of the Austin Convention in 1851 
and favored the so-called “corporate plan.” But HE. M. Pease, 
the Democratic candidate, immediately assumed the leadership of 
the “state plan” faction. He had been governor for a year, but 
had held out for railroad construction by land grant aid in 1854. 
He was re-elected by a considerable majority in a contest which 
turned largely on railroad building policies.** His final reply to 
the Galveston committee was written on April 3, 1855, preced- 


“De Bow’s Review, XIII, 523. 
*Winkler, E. W., Platform of Political Parties in Tewas, 644. 
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ing the Democratic State Convention and a railroad convention 
at Huntsville, both on April 21, 1855. 

In this letter, soon afterwards published, Governor Pease out- 
lines his views which were later called the “State Plan.” He 
stated that his views on internal improvements had undergone : 
radical change during the past year, that the experiment of in- 
ducing capitalists to construct railways by grants of public lands 
had proven a failure, and that of the thirty-seven applications for 
charters granted only one company had come forward to do the 
work for which aid had been asked. The only proper method, 
he thought, was for the state to construct the roads with its own 
credit. He would have the state convert the interest on the $1,- 
400,000 of United States bonds then in the state treasury and 
the 100,000,000 acres of public lands into an internal improve- 
ment fund, and would levy an ad valorem tax of fifteen cents on 
the $100; the whole of this would enable them to use the credit 
of the state for $13,000,000 and pay interest at six per cent and 
a sinking fund over a period of ten years, at the end of which 
time the debt would be liquidated. This credit would enable the 
state to build eight hundred miles of railroad; and if the invest- 
ment earned three per cent four hundred additional miles of road 
could be built. The plan was defended on the strength of the 
probability that railroads would increase the land values and en- 
able them to decrease radically the state taxes because of increased 
assessments so that the fifteen-cent special tax would not be bur- 
densome. Pease proposed a state convention to amend the Con- 
stitution so the fund could be created and put beyond legislative 
interference until the plan had time to be worked out.’® 

The Democratic State Convention and the railroad convention, 
functioning as the latter, had heated discussions at Huntsville 
on the subject of the state plan and finally adopted it as a policy. 
Among the dissenters was Senator Sam Houston. There was 
widespread discussion of the question during the campaign, 
though Governor Pease tried to keep it in the background. Simut- 
taneously with the Texas political campaign Lorenzo Sherwood, 
of Galveston, was writing to De Bow’s Review a series of articles 
in defense of the state plan. He argued that the Tennessee plan 
of loans at $10,000 a mile would yet fail; that that state had 


“American Railroad Journal Weekly, May 26, 1855. 
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provided for her produce to go to such places as Mobile, Charles- 
ton, and Louisville, always out of Tennessee. He eulogized Gov- 
ernor Clinton and pointed to the state-owned transportation units 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio as examples Texas should 
follow. He thought Michigan officials were stupid for having sold 
their state’s railroads at eighty per cent of their cost and ended 
one argument as follows: “Adopt a constitutional provision mak- 
ing stockholders in all corporations personally responsible for the 
debts of the company, and we’d have no more trouble from them 
than we should from mosquitoes and horse-flies when the mer- 
eury stood at zero.”*° 

When the legislature met in November, 1855, Governor Pease 
sent in a message urging the adoption of the state plan, which 
was explained in detail. He showed that the tax of 15 cents on 
the $100 would bring into the state treasury in 1857 the sum of 
$268,000 which would pay six per cent interest on $4,250,000; 
allowing an increase in property valuations three-fourth as large 
as recent years had shown the tax would bring in 1860 $337,000, 
which would pay six per cent interest on $6,250,000. The gov- 
ernor expected the earnings of the system to pay one-half the 
interest and concluded that the state might expend some $31,- 
000,000 on improvements during the next fifteen years. He 
thought the cost of building and equipping the roads would not 
exceed $10,000 a mile and said there would be left some six mil- 
lion dollars for canal and river development.*? 

Taking up the governor’s suggestion the House Committee on 
Internal Improvements was divided in sentiment. One faction, 
a majority, signed a report favoring the state plan. This group 
was headed by J. W. Throckmorton, later governor of the state. 
But a minority report represented the state plan as being a politi- 
cal scheme and conducive to log-rolling and it was defeated in 
the House.** 

Opponents of the Pease state plan centered on what was called 
the “Iron Policy.” This plan proposed to sell 75,000,000 acres 
of public lands, constituted in the ‘plan as a school fund, and 
have the proceeds invested in railroad iron to be loaned to three 


*Sherwood in De Bow’s Review, XIX, 85, 202, 586. 

Senate Journal, Sivth Legislature, 1855, 18ff. 

*Reports of the Committees are found in the House Journal, Siath Leg- 
islature, 401-12 and 413-19. 
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main trunk lines. Railroad companies were to pay six per cent 
interest for the loans, and it was estimated that a sum of $200,- 
000,000 could be so raised by the state and that 4,000 miles of 
railroad iron would be provided for.2* The state plan failed be- 
cause of its costliness, and because the members of the legisla- 
ture, in many cases, had other and particular measures they de- 
sired to see pass. The “Iron Policy” was urged largely because 
some constructive policy was thought necessary to use as a weapon 
in opposition to the state plan. It was never seriously considered 
by the legislature. 

When the legislature met again in July, 1856, the governor 
seems to have acknowledged defeat, for his message made no ref- 
erence to internal improvements. The state legislature, in 1854, 
had set aside $2,000,000 of the United States bonds paid Texas 
for her Santa Fe claim as a Special School Fund to be used for 
the public schools.2* The most important act of the summer ses- 
sion of the legislature in 1856 concerns this school fund. Texas 
had only 71 miles of railroad in operation.**> Obviously the land 
grant plan was not providing adequate transportation for the 
state and needed some aid. A law approved August 13, 1856, pro- 
vided that any railroad company which should have completed 
as much as twenty-five miles of road, and had an additional 
twenty-five miles graded, might be entitled to a loan from the 
school fund at the rate of $6,000 for every mile of road actually 
completed. This money was to draw eight per cent interest, two 
per cent of which was to constitute a sinking fund.*® This act 
was praised by De Bow and by the editor of the American Rail- 
road Journal as an eminently proper procedure,’ and Texans took 
courage again. But the drouth years of 1855-56 were just mak- 
ing themselves felt, and the panic year of 1857 with financial 
stringency was to follow. 


The foregoing account has been necessary in order to show the 
general conditions of railroad development in Texas. The special 
account of the Southern Pacific in Texas, now to follow, will be 


House Journal, Siath Legislature, 408. 

*Laws of Texas, 1850-53, 1461. 

*Potts, C. S., Railroad Transportation in Texas, 42. 
*Gammel, H. P. N., Laws of Texas, IV, 449. 
American Railroad Journal, September 20, 1856. 
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found often contemporaneous with and complicated with the gen- 
eral movement heretofore treated. 

It has been said that “No other industrial enterprise to which 
the United States has lent encouragement and support is com- 
parable in importance and magnitude to that of the Pacific Rail- 
way.”*S The first concrete plans for a transcontinental railway 
were presented to Congress by Asa Whitney in January, 1854.*° 
These memorials dealt primarily with trade to China as the end 
to be attained. Southern men did not wait until the end of the 
year to suggest other routes, and the agitation for a Southern 
Pacific usually took the form of describing something better than 
the Whitney and other proposed northern or central routes. 

Robert Patterson, editor of the Concordia Intelligencer (Louis- 
iana), suggested as a better route than Whitney’s a road from 
Vidalia, Louisiana, opposite Natchez, Mississippi, through Louis- 
iana, Texas, and Mexico, to Mazatlan, a Mexican port at the 
mouth of the Gulf of California, then very much frequented by 
American shipping.*® Soon afterwards Caleb G. Forshey, a 
Vidalia civil engineer, elaborated on this scheme, starting the 
road from Charleston, and addressed a meeting at Natchez on the 
subject in October, 1845. In November, 1845, Forshey presented 
his plan to the Memphis Commercial Convention, which was pre- 
sided over by Calhoun. He argued that Oregon would be as- 
sured to the United States if we built a transcontinental road be- 
fore England did, and claimed that we could make the trip from 
Charleston to the Pacific “in sixty or seventy hours.”** 

The next year we hear the views of Colonel James Gadsden 
and of the Arkansas Democrat. The former, in his report of the 
South Carolina Railroad Company, published maps of proposed 
routes and discussed the route to Mazatlan. He also proposed a 
route along the 32nd parallel of latitude through Texas. The 
Arkansas Democrat informed the public late in 1846 that the 
route of the 32nd parallel could be built for $5,000,000, while the 

*Kline, A. M., “The Attitude of Congress toward the Pacific Railway,” 
in Report of the American Historical Association, 1910, 191. 

*Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., 218. 

Southern Pacific,” in The Publications of the Mississippi Historical So- 
ciety, VI, 313. 
“Mayes, Edward, “Origin of the Pacific Railroads and especially the 
"De Bow’s Review, I, 23ff. 
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Whitney road would cost $50,000,000. It claimed further that 
the Southern route was 1,400 miles shorter.* 

In 1847 J. D. B. De Bow, of New Orleans, editor of the Com- 
mercial Review, began to take a more active interest in a trans- 
continental railway than he had manifested up to that time. He 
published an editorial stating that the loss of lives on the Gulf 
of Mexico during the past eighteen months had totalled more 
than 1,000, and that the loss of ships and cargoes during the same 
period amounted to more than $6,000,000.%* These figures were 
given as an argument for the building of railroads. In the same 
volume is printed an article by Professor Forshey, of Vidalia, 
Louisiana, attempting to show that the Southern route to the 
Pacific would be the most advantageous. He stated that the route 
through Texas would be only 1,500 miles long, while the Whitney 
route was 2,400 miles long, making an advantage of 900 miles in 
favor of the more Southern route. The difference of topography 
was stressed at length, and the Southern plains and plateaus were 
favored over the Rocky Mountain barriers in the North. In dis- 
cussing climate he stated that the Whitney route would be im- 
passible for two or three months of the year and the Southern 
route never. Another point in favor of the Texas route was that 
the territory through which it passed was more populous than the 
rival territory, and the Texas route was also said to be rich in 
minerals. Mr. Forshey pointed out that we were winning the war 
against Mexico and could likely dictate our own terms of peace. 
He suggested that we should demand a railroad right-of-way as a 
concession in the peace treaty. Forshey said that the distance of 
550 miles through Texas, by way of San Antonio and El Paso, 
would cost $5,500,000, while the entire road of 1,491 miles would 
cost $22,000,000. This road would extend to Mazatlan, at the 
mouth of the Gulf of California.** 

The Forshey argument, published in July, 1847, was answered 
by Whitney in the Review for October of the same year. Whitney 
denied all of the advantages claimed for the Texas route by For- 
shey, and urged the Northern route as one that was national and 


“4rkansas Democrat, December 11, 1846. (Quoted by Cotterill, R. S., 
“Early Agitation for a Pacific Railroad,” in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, V, 191.) 

8De Bow’s Review, III, 476. 

“De Bow’s Review, III, 477ff. 
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would benefit the entire country rather than just a section.*® 
Forshey proposed the “Iron Policy” in a later number of De 
Bow’s Review and urged in a detailed argument that the best 
policy for Texas would be the purchase of railroad iron. His 
policy was adopted by the Texans who opposed the Pease state 
plan referred to above. 

Texas people were very active in the war with Mexico and dur- 
ing that struggle paid very little attention to their transportation 
problems. But after the coming of peace the Mexican cession and 
the discovery of gold in California gave an added advantage to 
arguments for a Southern route. The people were convinced that 
the national government would soon build roads to the Pacific and 
Texas wanted to do her share, as the Federal government had no 
lands in Texas. An act was passed by the state legislature and 
approved March 11, 1848, offering Congress twenty sections of 
land for every mile of road if Congress should undertake to con- 
struct a railroad across Texas to the Pacific Ocean. This offer 
was to continue for three years.*° 

On the heels of this legislation a state convention was held at 
Galveston. Seventy-seven delegates were present, including many 
men prominent in the state’s affairs during the next thirty 
years. Among these were three future governors, two future 
United States Senators, six men who were later Congressmen 
from Texas, four colonels of the late war with Mexico, five dis- 
trict judges, three of whom were later State Supreme Court judges, 
seven members of the legislature, and many other men prominent 
as local leaders in state politics. Several men interested in this 
and other railroad projects were in the convention.** 

A memorial was drawn up to be sent to Congress and was ap- 
proved unanimously. It was received in Congress at the Decem- 
ber session and on January 24, of the next year, was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered printed. This memo- 
rial is the best expression of Texas sentiment on the Pacific rail- 
road question, and is the most complete. It prayed that the Gal- 
veston and Red River Railway Company, lately chartered by the 
Texas Legislature, should be permitted to extend their road 


“De Bow’s Review, IV, 164ff. 

“Senate Misc. Docts., 30th Cong., 2 Sess., No. 33. (Texas Act is ap- 
pended. ) 
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through the territory of the United States to the Pacific Ocean. 
The memorialists stated that the new acquisition of territory by 
the United States had attracted the attention of the commercial 
world to the importance of a railroad to the Pacific. The railroad 
would have many advantages. It would “make us the proprietors 
and carriers of this highway of nations and would secure the 
thousands of miles of our southwestern frontier from Indian and 
foreign encroachments, giving value to unreclaimed lands by set- 
tlement and improvement, and would increase the national wealth 
wonderfully.” 

The memorialists gave as their opinion that the best route for 
a Pacific railroad was the Red River Valley along the 32nd parallel 
to El Paso, thence along the Gila River to San Diego. It was sug- 
gested that since Texas had passed the act of March 11, 1848, 
offering twenty sections of land per mile for such a road “nothing 
more is requisite” than for Congress to concede the company the 
right to extend across the newly acquired territory. The entire 
length of the route from Red River was not over 1,250 miles, army 
officers had reported that the route was not impeded by mountains 
or other obstacles, and it was reported by high authority that a 
four-horse carriage could proceed without difficulty from El Paso 
to San Diego. Nature herself had designated this as the great 
central line of communication between the two oceans; the soil 
was fertile and the climate healthful all along the route. The 
wheat crop of the Red River country came in in May, it was stated, 
sixty days ahead of all the other wheat growing states of the Union, 
so Texas could supply United States markets with flour for sixty 
days without a rival. New flour, for example, was always better 
than old. New Orleans alone consumed 750 barrels a day. The 
benefits of such a road were compared to those of the Erie Canal. 
Any number of eastern branches of the road, from New Orleans 
to the Great Lakes, might be constructed. The memorial referred 
Congress to the accompanying charter of the road and to the en- 
closed information gleaned from reports of army officers, engineers 
of the War Department, and other gentlemen. It stated that the 
trade of Asia, Australia, and the Pacific Islands would be sub- 
servient to our national interests. It referred to Whitney’s north- 
ern route, but disclaimed any comparison or rivalry “however con- 
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fident we may be of the superior advantages of the route we repre- 
sent.””8° 

The St. Louis commercial convention of 1849, of which Senator 
Douglas was president, recommended that a railroad to the Pacific 
should be built by the United States authorities, and that it should 
have branches from Chicago, St. Louis, and Memphis. But the 
first authoritative recommendation for a southern route came from 
the Memphis convention of 1849, of which Matthew F. Maury was 
president. One resolution stated that it was “the duty of the gen- 
eral government to provide for the construction of a railroad from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean over the best and short- 
est route. The public lands should be used to make a fund for 
this purpose.” The 32nd parallel route was suggested as the best 
in the opinion of the convention.*® At this convention a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a memorial to Congress on the 
subject of a southern Pacific railway. J.D. B. De Bow was chair- 
man of the committee, and his memorial appeared in the March, 
1850, number of his Review. His chief arguments stressed the 
necessity of rapid assimilation of Californians and other Pacific 
peoples and the dangers of disruption growing out of their remote- 
ness from the central government at Washington. 

The Texas legislature, by joint resolution on February 9, 1850, 
repeated the act of March 11, 1848, with several modifications. 
The new resolution authorized the United States government to 
build a railroad to the Pacific Ocean starting from some point on 
the Gulf coast in Texas or from the Mississippi River. Alternate 
sections of land along a twenty-mile zone were to be given the 
government, provided the proposition were accepted before March 
4, 1851.*° The report of the committee which recommended the 
passage of this resolution in the State Senate insisted that it was 
the constitutional power and duty of the United States government 
to construct this road for commercial and military reasons. Cli- 
matic conditions were argued as favorable to a southern route, and 
the advantages to Texas in the expected rise of land values were 
stressed. It was said in the Committee Report that the lands 
would amount to over two and a half million acres worth $2 an 


*’Senate Misc. Docts., 30 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 33. 

*Mayes, E., “Origin of Pacific Railroads, and especially the Southern 
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acre, or a donation of more than $5,000,000 by Texas.* The na- 
tional government failed to take any action on this offer, hence it 
expired by its own limitation in March, 1851. 

The struggle of 1850 and the Clay Compromise which averted 
possible secession and disunion was followed by a few months of 
calm in Pacific railroad agitation. The Texas spokesman in the 
United States Senate for the Southern route was Thomas Jeffer- 
son Rusk; in the House of Representatives the Texas leader on 
this question was Volney Elijah Howard, of the San Antonio dis- 
trict. During the early fifties we find them making known the 
wants of Texas along the line of a southern Pacific railway. It 
should be remarked that some sort of a bill for a Pacific railroad 
was always before Congress from 1845 until the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Senator Gwin, of California, had brought to the 32nd 
Congress a Pacific railroad bill which was referred to a commit- 
tee, and from the Committee was evolved the Rusk Bill, provid- 
ing for a road from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean to 
be aided by the United States government but built by a railroad 
company. Alternate sections of land along a twelve-mile zone in 
the states and along a twenty-four-mile zone in the territories 
were to be allowed the contractors, and as the work progressed they 
were to be allowed an additional subsidy of $20,000,000 in 5% 
fifty-year bonds. The surveys were to be made by government 
engineers, and the President of the United States was to select the 
route. Transportation of mails and telegraph service were to be 
furnished the government free, and the government was to reserve 
the right to buy the road at the end of thirty years service.** The 
chief objection urged by the opponents of the Rusk Bill was the 
great power given to the President in the selection of the route. 
The Senate adjourned without final action. 

In the preceding session Rusk had offered an amendment 
to the bill for a railroad along the route proposed by Asa 
Whitney. Rusk proposed an additional road along the line of 
the 32nd parallel, thinking that most of the sectional prejudice 
would be overcome by a plan to build two roads instead of one. 
But the amendment made no progress.** As his amendment failed, 
Rusk spoke eloquently for the original bill from a broad national 


"Texas State Gazette, January 12, 1850. 
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viewpoint. Among his arguments for the Gwin Bill were stressed 
the necessity for the protection of our Pacific possessions, that 
travel across the continent to the Pacific coast should be protected 
from the Indians, that citizens of the coast region should be amply 
protected from annoyances from other powers, and that California 
and Oregon should be more rapidly assimilated. In closing his 
remarks he spoke of the great opportunity that would be lost to 
this country should another power build the first Pacific railroad.** 

During this period the other leading Texas spokesman was argu- 
ing in the House of Representatives for a southern route. Con- 
gressman Howard urged that the army and navy reports showed 
that the defense of this country would always be incomplete until 
the construction of a Pacific railroad had been completed; Asiatic 
trade would fall into our hands with such a road; the donation of 
over eight million acres of Texas public lands to a building com- 
pany offered an opportunity not to be rejected readily; New Mex- 
ico would be developed instead of being allowed to lie idle; the 
Whitney project was for a route of 2,000 miles, but the Texas road 
would be less than 1,500 miles long and its territory all along the 
route was valuable for the production of export commodities; and 
the thousand miles of desert along the northern route compared 
very unfavorably with the Texas region of corn, cotton, flour, beef, 
and pork.*® 

Along with the lull in railroad agitation after the Compromise 
of 1850 the editor of De Bow’s Review wrote with a pessimistic 
trend. Late in 1850 he acknowledged that he had almost given up 
hope of a southern route to the Pacific and stated that he would 
prefer Whitney’s route to no road at all. This statement is found 
in an introduction to the publication of a Congressional report on 
the Whitney route.*® But in an issue of the following year his 
hope revived and he declared that a Pacific railway through Texas 
and along the Gila River would give us the carrying trade of Great 
Britain to India and China and would realize the grand idea of 
Columbus of a western route to India.** During the same year 
the Texas Legislature called attention to the merits of the Galveston 
and Red River plan. This route was to extend to El Paso and 
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San Diego, but would go to El Paso by way of Austin. The New 
Orleans Commercial Convention of 1852 again urged a road 
through Texas to the Pacific; but the first action of any kind by 
Congress was taken in 1853. A Senate amendment to the Army 
Appropriation Bill for the year ending June 30, 1854, authorized 
Secretary-of-War Jefferson Davis to have made explorations and 
surveys to determine the most practicable route for a Pacific rail- 
way. This appropriation of $150,000 was the first actually made 
by Congress in the interest of a Pacific railroad. Reports on the 
routes were to be laid before Congress on or before the first Mon- 
day in February, 1854.** 

While the surveys were being made interest in a southern route 
was attracted in two other places. A boundary dispute had grown 
out of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo with Mexico, and hostili- 
ties were threatened with that country. Colonel James Gadsden, 
of South Carolina, then our minister to Mexico, negotiated a pur- 
chase by the United States of the Mexican release of the southern 
part of the Gila River Valley. This peaceful settlement by Gads- 
den was praised by the Democratic statesmen and press; but de- 
spite the fact that a ratification would prevent hostilities with 
Mexico a lively contest was precipitated in the United States Sen- 
ate and the treaty was refused ratification. The reason for its 
rejection was the fact that the acquisition of this territory would 
give the South a much better route for a Pacific railroad.*® On 
a second submission of the treaty by President Pierce it was 
accepted. 

The Southern Commercial Convention at Memphis, with 500 del- 
egates from fifteen states, had General Memucan Hunt, of Texas, 
for a vice-president. This convention went on record with the 
statement that “our national necessities and individual and com- 
mercial wants demand a railroad from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean.” The route suggested was a fan-shaped, or delta 
project. Its branches on the eastern end were to number seven 
and the extremes were to be at Dubuque, Iowa, and Galveston, 
Texas.°° Let us remember that these phases of the subject were 
almost contemporary: the Act of December, 1853, in Texas, char- 
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tering a Mississippi & Pacific road, the Gadsden Purchase of 1853, 
the Congressional authorization of the surveys of routes, the Mem- 
phis Convention just referred to, and the Texas General Railroad 
Act of January, 1854. 

These activities were followed by the Southern Commercial Con- 
vention at Charleston and the report of Secretary-of-War Davis in 
February, 1854. The convention took a definite and decided 
stand, passing eight resolutions on the subject. It was resolved 
that we ought to have one or more railroads to the Pacific; that 
the route through Texas was the best from every point of view; 
that a southern organization should be perfected to aid in building 
the road; that the states should be stockholders to the extent of 
not less than two million dollars each; that the Southern states 
were able to build the road and that it was the duty of every 
Southern man to help as he could; and that California should be 
invited to enter into the organization.” 

The arguments in favor of the passage of these resolutions indi- 
cated a new determination on the part of Southern leaders. Al- 
bert Pike, lawyer and poet of Arkansas and Louisiana, denounced 
any further reliance upon the general government, saying that any 
road built by the government would be built on free soil. He 
recommended that a Southern Pacific Company should be organ- 
ized to secure a right-of-way from Mexico and the Cherokee, Creek, 
and Choctaw Indians. His remark that he thought these three 
Indian tribes would take at least $3,000,000 worth of stock was 
received with great applause. ‘The company, he said, should in- 
clude the southern and southwestern States and the north Mexican 
states. He urged that “bad as we need the road now, out of the 
Union it would be indispensible.” He closed with the remark 
that it was the imperative duty of the South to build the Southern 
Pacific.*? Arguing on the resolution, General Coombs, of Ken- 
tucky, said that if the Federal government built a road in the 
North it would have to run its cars six months in the year over 
the road they were going to build through Texas.* 

The Secretary-of-War had had his engineers busy on six surveys 
along the parallels of 47, 45, 42, 38, 35, and 32. Captains Pope 
and Parke had charge of the survey along the 32nd parallel, the 
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former working from Marshall, Texas, to El Paso. His report to 
his chief stated that there was easy going along the entire route 
from the Red River to El Paso; that the cost of railroad construc- 
tion there would be very reasonable; that timber and building ma- 
terial could be obtained on the ground for over half of the dis- 
tance; that the agricultural and mineral resources of this route 
were in all respects good; that there were very unusual prospects 
for railroad business along the route; and that the land was amaz- 
ingly fertile and well watered. Captain Pope closed his report 
with the suggestion that the Texas land grant of over 8,000,000 
acres should make the company taking advantage of it the richest 
corporation in America.** The report of Captain Parke stated 
that there was a belt of land from ten to one hundred miles wide 
along the 32nd parallel route free of mountains and other ob- 
structions.** 

Secretary Davis made his report to Congress in February, 1854. 
An extract follows: “The route of the 32nd parallel is, of those 
surveyed, the most practicable and economical route for a railroad 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. This is the 
shortest route; and not only is its estimated cost less by a third 
than that of any other of the lines, but the character of the work re- 
quired is such that it can be executed in a vastly shorter period.”°® 
Professor Haney says this report of a Southern statesman was dis- 
counted considerably; that the reports of the surveys convinced 
Congress that several routes were practicable.** Senator Thomas 
H. Benton, of Missouri, now became more active in his work for a 
central route in 1854 and 1855. He declared that no subsidy was 
necessary, but that a railway to the Pacific had become a neces- 
sity.“* Senator Gwin, of California, had been very active in pre- 
senting and supporting plans for any kind of transcontinental 
railway that could be constructed. He was able to get through 
the Senate in 1855 a bill for the construction of three roads; but 
the House of Representatives killed the bill.°® The same bill was 
reintroduced the next year, but excitement over the struggle for 
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Kansas took away interest and the proposition failed to come to 
a vote.®° 

During 1855 and 1856 the Davis reports continued to be dis- 
cussed in the press and in Congress. A minority report on the 
twin Bill attacked the reliability of the Secretary’s reports.* 
Secretary Davis answered it, and had his answer answered. The 
interest of the American people in a Pacific railway had attracted 
international interest. A periodical in Paris, France, in August, 
1856, published a complete review of the struggles among the ad- 
vocates of the various routes for the favor of the American public. 
After an introduction along topographical and geographical lines 
and a summary of the recent expansion of the United States the 
various routes surveyed by Davis were discussed in some detail. 
The article favored the Texas route over the others primarily be- 
cause of the more suitable climate; but it discounted somewhat 
the enthusiastic reports of Captains Pope and Parke because of 
alleged lack of wood and water along parts of the route.** 

The election of 1856 found all party platforms with planks fa- 
vorable to aid for a Pacific railway. President Buchanan, in his 
message of December, 1857, was somewhat more emphatic in his 
recommendations than his predecessor had been four years earlier. 
The Pierce message of December 5, 1853, spoke of the widespread 
interest in the Davis surveys then being made, and said that he 
hoped Congress would use all constitutional means to aid in the 
establishment of a railroad over the route found to be the most 
economic. He saw no sound constitutional objection to a Pacific 
railroad as a military road, and thought the situation would be a 
dangerous one in case of war if the road was not built.** Presi- 
dent Buchanan, in his message of December 8, 1857, stated em- 
phatically that we could not protect California and our other Pa- 
cific possessions against invasion without the railroad; that we 
should have it for the transportation of both troops and mails; 
that Congress should aid in the construction of such a road with 
land or money or both; and that the difficulty of building the road 
had been highly exaggerated. Buchanan went further and re- 
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minded Congress that the distance from El] Paso, Texas, to the 
eastern California line along the route of the 32nd parallel was 
only 470 miles, mostly favorable to railroad construction. But 
he ends his references to railroad building as follows: “But I 
commend it to your kindly consideration without committing my- 
self to any particular route.”** 

On the heels of the Buchanan recommendation the Gwin Bill 
for three routes failed in the Senate; but it was later reintroduced 
and was passed in December, 1858, by a vote of 31 to 20.° But 
the House of Representatives took no action on the Senate bill. 
In Congress the excitement over the slavery controversy had 
reached a high point and was affecting all of the debates on a 
transcontinental railroad. In 1857 a stage-coach line had been 
established along the line of the present Southern Pacific Railway 
from San Antonio, Texas, to San Diego, California. It caused 
immigration to flow into Arizona and New Mexico and resulted 
in the building of towns and villages, thus confirming some of the 
arguments in favor of the Southern Pacific route. Professor 
Haney thinks the Southern Pacific would have been built by the 
Federal government had the Civil War not interrupted. 

One last pre-war effort was made by Congress. A bill for two 
routes, a southern and a central one, was passed by the House in 
December, 1860. The Senate added a third route farther north. 
The House refused to accept the amendment. 

In the southern commercial conventions of the middle fifties 
Texas usually had from three to fifteen delegates, and some of 
them were leaders. Mirabeau B. Lamar, a former president of the 
Texas Republic, was president of the New Orleans Convention of 
1855. Lamar, in his introductory remarks, referred to the Pacific 
route on the 32nd parallel, and the plan of 1854 to build the 
road by an organization of the Southern and Mexican states was 
again discussed. 

The Savannah Convention of 1856, attended by 800 men from 
fourteen states, was the last to threaten decided action on a south- 
ern route. Here it was resolved that a Southern Pacific railroad 
should be constructed, chartered by states and territories, aided 

“Cong. Globe, 1 Sess., 35 Cong., 242. 


"Cong. Globe, 2 Sess., 35 Cong., 348. 
“Haney, L. H., A Congressional History of Railways, IT, 114. 
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by grants of land, and having contributions of stock from states, 
corporations, and individuals.** But progress on this plan was 
defeated because of the interruptions from excitement over the 
Kansas struggle and by the financial panic of 1857. After that 
year the effects to get a southern road died down gradually in the 
southern commercial conventions except for an occasional sporadic 
outburst. The Vicksburg Convention of 1859 declared that the 
immediate construction of the road along the 32nd parallel route 
was essential to the prosperity, strength, and commercial inde- 
pendence of the South and to the continued existence of the 
Union.** But definite plans of procedure already advocated had 
lost strength and momentum, and other plans were lacking. 

Plans having failed to secure a Pacific railroad through acts 
of Congress or through plans formulated in the southern commer- 
cial conventions, let us again turn to Texas: 


It will be recalled that among the railroads chartered by the 
state legislature of Texas in 1852 was the Teras Western. This 
company seems to have been organized for speculative purposes, 
and when the Mississippi and Pacific Act was passed by the leg- 
islature it was found that the Teras Western stockholders had 
filed in the General Land Office a designation of their line along 
the proposed route of the Mississippi and Pacific. The Atlantic 
and Pacific Railway Company, a New York corporation, was de- 
sirous of obtaining the sole franchise for the transcontinental 
railroad. The chief agents and directors of this company were 
Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Polk and later Governor of Kansas, and ex-Congressman T. But- 
ler King, of Georgia. The Texas Western Company was paid 
$600,000 for its rights and the only proposal to construct the 
Pacific road was received from the Walker and King group. It 
will be recalled also that the Mississippi and Pacific Act of De- 
cember, 1853, required that the company undertaking to build 
the road must deposit in the treasury the sum of $300,000 as a 
guarantee that fifty miles of road would be completed within 
eighteen months. The stock of the Sussex Iron Company of New 


"De Bow’s Review, XXI, 99. 

“De Bow’s Review, XXVII, 101. 

“Governor Pease’s Veto Message in Senate Journal, Sixth Legislature, 
Adjourned Session, 15-18. 
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Jersey to the amount of $300,000 was submitted and refused by 
Governor Pease, as was also the stock of the Mechanics Bank, of 
Memphis, to the amount of $298,000. The latter had been sub- 
mitted with $2,000 of the state bonds of New York. The gov- 
ernor persisted in his refusal, despite protests of the stockholders 
that their security was good, declared the contract null, and ad-— 
vertised for new proposals.”° 

The Atlantic and Pacifie Company was dissolved and the Vicks- 
burg and El Paso Company, also called the Texas Western, was 
organized with Walker and King again at the head. This was 
in January, 1855. But the new company also found it impossi- 
ble to meet the terms of the contract. An amendment to the 
charter was secured, abolishing the forfeit feature, and the com- 
pany was reorganized under the name of the Southern Pacific 
by an act approved August 16, 1856.71 It will be recalled that 
during the same month the state legislature had passed an act 
providing for the loan to railroad companies of $6,000 of the 
school fund for every mile of railroad constructed under certain 
conditions. In view of the fact that the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany was in line for the land donation of twenty sections a mile 
and for the school fund loan of $6,000 a mile, and since work 
had actually begun on a branch of the road from Marshall to 
Caddo Lake late in 1856, there was general rejoicing among those 
who favored a southern route to the Pacific. De Bow rejoiced 
that after twelve years of agitation time for action had arrived, 
and that a company of influence, capital, and character was char- 
tered and located at New Orleans. He remarked that he had sup- 
ported a southern route in the Memphis Convention of 1845.” 

In March, 1857, the Railroad Journal reported that the South- 
ern Pacific line from Marshall to Shreveport would soon be fin- 
ished; and that 600 men were at work on the road.”* President 
George Yerger, of the Southern Pacific Company, in a public 
address in April, 1857, said that there would be millions of dol- 
lars to distribute among stockholders from the Texas land grant 
of eight million acres, that the highest estimate he had ever heard 
for the completion and equipping of the road through Texas was 


Texas State Gazette, November 11, 18, and December 2, 16, 1854. 
"Gammel, H. P. N., Laws of Texas, IV, 632. 

"De Bow’s Review, XXII, 509. 
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$20,000,000 and that the land at $5 an acre was valued at $40,- 
000,000.74 The editor of the Railroad Journal caught the enthu- 
siasm and during the next few weeks gave out facts in regard to 
the Southern Pacific. He remarked that the donation by the 
state of 8,017,000 acres included a strip of land larger than the 
states of Delaware, Rhode Island, and Connecticut combined; 
that the loan of $6,000 a mile additional made it the greatest 
railway proposition ever recorded; that the Texas population had 
increased 400% during the last decade, and that such an increase 
during the next decade would give her a population of three mil- 
lion; and that twenty-seven miles of iron were on the ground 
and a locomotive had been shipped from New York.”® 

Thus it is seen that prospects were bright throughout the 
first half of the panic year of 1857. Material had been purchased 
to build at least twenty-five miles of road, and the terms of the 
contract with the state called for the completion of that much 
road before land could be donated or money borrowed. So the 
Company found itself under the necessity of continuing work at 
a time when the panic had stopped other such ventures over the 
country. By February 27, 1858, the New Orleans Picayune 
claimed that twenty-five miles of road had been completed.’® 
Within the two-year limit from the issue of the charter twenty- 
seven miles of the road were constructed. But this was the extent 
of the Southern Pacific railroad up to the outbreak of the Civil 
War. Of the country’s more than 30,000 miles of railway at the 
end of 1860 Texas could claim only 307 miles.” 

A variety of conditions had retarded railroad building in Texas 
during the later fifties. A series of drouth years and the panic 
of 1857 have been mentioned, and local political conditions also 
were unfavorable. As a censure to Sam Houston for his oppo- 
sition in the United States Senate to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
he was defeated for governor of Texas in 1857 by a majority of 
over 9,000 in a total of 55,000 votes.7* His successful opponent, 
Hardin R. Runnells, was classed as an anti-railroad governor. In 


“American Railroad Journal Weekly, April 11, 1857. 

“American Railroad Journal Weekly, May 9, 23, 27, 1857. 

"Quoted by American Railroad Journal Weekly, February 27, 1858. 
"Potts, C. S., Railroad Transportation in Texas, 42. 


“Garrison, G. P., Texas, 266. Somewhat different figures are given by 
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his first message to the legislature he declared himself favorable 
to the corporate system, but censured bitterly the speculators who 
had promoted companies and set up claims to routes and land 
without building the roads. He urged that these companies 
should be held to the strict letter of the law and should be denied 
relief."® Very few companies attempted to obtain charters under 
this series of unfavorable conditions. 

Thus it is seen that the period before the Civil War was a time 
of “loud profession and little deed” in Texas railroad history. 
What is the explanation? The disappointing situation is to be 
explained by the fact that Texas was very sparsely peopled. The 
population of 212,592 in 1850 showed an average of less than one 
person to the square mile, as has been stated. The largest town 
in the state, Galveston, had only 4,177 people; San Antonio 
ranked next with 3,488, while all others fell below 2,500 each. 
Only five towns had more than 1,000 people each. There was a 
rapid increase during the next decade, amounting to 184%, but 
the value of the growth was minimized by the fact that much of 
it was negro population, the slaves having increased more rapidly 
than the whites. In 1860 the total population was 604,215, or 
2.3 persons to the square mile. But San Antonio, the largest 
city, had but 8,235, and only four other towns had 2,500 or more 
people. Almost one-half of the 243 counties of today were with- 
out a single inhabitant in 1860.°° Obviously, the business of the 
state could not be of sufficient magnitude to make even a South- 
ern Pacific railroad a paying investment. 


"House Journal, Seventh Legislature, Appendix, 3-14. 
“United States Census, 1860, III, 598. 
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DIARY OF A VISIT OF INSPECTION OF THE TEXAS 
MISSIONS MADE BY FRAY GASPAR JOSE DE 
SOLIS IN THE YEAR 1767-68 


TRANSLATED BY MARGARET KENNEY KRESS WITH INTRODUCTORY 
NOTE BY MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER 


INTRODUCTION 


The character and location of the Indian tribes of Texas have, 
in a great measure, determined the history of the Southwest. 
Particularly was this true during the earlier years of Spanish 
occupation when the French were seeking to overcome the handi- 
cap of priority of claim on the part of their enemies by insinuat- 
ing themselves into the good graces of the natives by flattery and 
by gifts. Realizing, therefore, that every document throwing light 
upon the first inhabitants of the region was grist for the mill of 
eager historians, the Editors of the QuaRTERLY of the Texas 
State Historical Association, in July, 1897, printed in their first 
volume two articles on the Texas Indians. One, “Expulsion of 
the Cherokees from East Texas,” was written by John H. Reagan; 
the other, “Tribal Society Among the Texas Indians”—a most 
comprehensive survey of the field—by Martin M. Kenney, the 
father of Mrs. Margaret Kenney Kress, the translator of the 
Diary of Father Solis, here given. 

To these pioneer studies, the Editors soon added four other 
outstanding articles, “Descubrimiento de la Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo,” translated by Miss Lilia M. Casis (1899) ; “The Cherokee 
Indians in Texas,” by E. W. Winkler (1903); and “Bonilla’s 
Brief Compendium of the History of Texas, 1772,” and “De 
Leén’s Second Expedition of 1689,” translated by Miss Elizabeth 
Howard West (1904-1905). Within the next fifteen years, the 
QUARTERLY printed a series of important studies made in various 
divisions of this virgin field by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton and Dr. 
William E. Dunn;’ and, by 1926, it had rounded out its first 


*Bolton, “The Spanish Abandonment and Re-occupation of East Texas, 
1773-1779” (1905) ; “The Founding of Mission Rosario: A Chapter in the 
History of the Gulf Coast” (1906); “The Native Tribes About the East 
Texas Missions” (1908); “The Juamano Indians in Texas, 1650-1771” 
(1911); “The Spanish Occupation of Texas, 1519-1690” (1912); “Span- 
ish Activities on the Lower Trinity River, 1746-1771” (1913); “The 
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series of preliminary studies in the field by the publication of 
a number of reports showing the status of the Indian question in 
1820—when the Spaniards were about to relinquish the solution 
of the vexing Indian question to the Mexicans. Translations by 
Mattie Austin Hatcher describe conditions at the close of the 
Spanish régime: “Texas in 1820” (1919) and “Conditions in Texas 
Affecting the Colonization Problem, 1795-1801” (1921). The 
status in 1828 and 1835—when the Mexicans were, in turn, on 
the point of turning over the difficult problem to the Americans 
is shown by “A Trip to Texas in 1828 by José Maria Sanchez” 
(1926), and “Statistical Report of Texas by Juan N. Almonte” 
(1925), translated by C. E. Castaneda. To this point, however, 
the chief emphasis had been placed upon the respective gains or 
losses of the French, the Spaniards, the Mexicans, and the Ameri- 
cans in the contest of civilization rather than upon the Indians 
themselves—i. e. upon the military, economic, and _ political 
phases of the international struggle rather than upon the man- 
ners and customs of the Redmen, though certain of the articles 
and reports, as a matter of fact, had contained incidentally im- 
portant anthropological data. 

In 192% a new series was undertaken, the first contribution 
being “Description of the Tejas or Asinais Indians, 1691-1722” 
(translations by Mattie Austin Hatcher).* The originals were 
written during the earliest years of Spanish occupation by three 
priests who had actually dwelt among the Indians of East Texas. 
The first of these, Fray Francisco Casafias de Jestis Maria, wrote 
in 1691. Fray Francisco Hidalgo added his contribution in 1716, 
while Fray Isidro Felis de Espinosa gave his valuable supple- 
mental information in 1722. The three writers agree in all es- 
sential details and furnish invaluable information concerning the 
Asinais Indians—their tribal government, their system of com- 
munal labor, their homes, their gardens, their foods, their cos- 
tumes, their feasts, their dances, and their religious beliefs. 
Founding of the Missions on the San Gabriel River, 1745-1749” (1914) ; 
and “Beginings of Mission Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio” (1916). 

Dunn, “Apache Relations in Texas, 1718-1750” (1911); “Missionary 
Activity Among the Eastern Apaches” (1912); “The Apache Mission on 
the San Saba River” (1914); and “Founding of Nuestra Seiiora del Re- 
fugio” (1921). 

MP QUARTERLY, XXX, 206-218 and 283-304, and XXXI, 53-62 and 
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In his Diary of 1767-1768,* Fray Solis not only describes the 
Asinais Indians among whom Casaiias, Hidalgo, and Espinosa 
had lived a half century before, but many other tribes located 
along the Gulf Coast, in the vicinity of San Antonio, and on the 
Louisiana frontier as well. In fact, he gives a cross section of 
life among the Indians who had been brought under the shadow 
of the missions, describing the Coaxanes, Guapites, Carancaguases, 
and Coopanes, of Mission Rosario; the Taranames, Tamiques, 
Piquianes, and Manos de Perro, of Mission Espiritu Santé; the 
Pampoas, Mesquites, Pastias, Canames, Tacames, Canas, Agua- 
sallas, and Xaunaes, of Mission San José; the Nacogdoches, 
Navidachos, Cadodachos, and Nazones, of Mission Nuestra Sefora 
de Guadalupe de Albuquerque de los Nacogdoches; and the Ais 
Indians, still further to the eastward, who openly defied the Span- 
iards, one of them stoutly maintaining that he had more affec- 
tion and veneration for Misuri, i. e. the Devil, than he did for 
the Virgin Mary. Father Solis has gone far towards marshaling 
before the historian and anthropologist the Indian tribes of Texas 
in the middle eighteenth century after the Spaniards had been 


among them for many years. 
Mattie Austin HatcHeEr. 





Diary kept by Father Fray Gaspar José de Solis on the tour of 
inspection which he made to the missions of the Province of 
Texas, by order and command of the Most Reverend Father Guar- 
dian, Fray Tomas Cortez, and of the Venerable Holy Council of 
the College of Our Lady of Guadalupe of the city of Zacatecas 
in the year 1767, as follows: 

I left the said college of Guadalupe on the 15th of November 
of the said year 67, and arrived at the Hacienda de Vaiion, a 
pasture for the sheep and goats of Don Mariano Canal, where I 
remained until the 20th of said month waiting for my companion, 
Brother Joseph Gomez, who was on the way with the baggage 
and the servants. 

On the 20th I reached Burgo de San Cosme. On account of 

’Recorded in Memorias de Nueva Espaiia: Documentos Para La His- 
toria Eclesiastica Y Civil De La Provincia De Texas, Volume XXVII, 
— pp. 248-297 vuelta. Transcript Library of the University of 
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the feast days I stayed there until the 23rd. It has a pond and 
some springs of water; the water is scarce and bad. 

On the 23rd after having passed by El Rosillo, a well on the 
Vafion pasture, and through the Cana Ranch where there is a 
small pond, I came to a stop. There is a lake here in rainy sea- 
sons and a well of bad water. 6." 

On the 24th I traveled to the place called El Burro and through 
El Durasno, both without water, and came to the Salto Ranch, 
another sheep and goat ranch of the Hacienda de Vaiion; there 
is a well and a pool of rain water. The well water was reasonably 
good. 12. 

On the 25th I came to more water in the hacienda for the 
horses and cattle of Dofia Ydelfonso de la Campacos, where many 
charcoal burners live. They furnish coal for the smelting estab- 
lishment of El Real de Masapil, carrying it in carts drawn by 
oxen. I reached Arroyo Seco, a place uncultivated and without 
water, which had to be brought from a distance of two leagues 
for drinking. 6. 

On the 26th I passed through Grunidora, pasture land for the 
sheep and goats belonging to the Jesuit Fathers. Here 
also, charcoal is made for Masapil, water very bad. I came to 
El Potrillo where there is a large pool of rain water. 11. 

On the 27th I passed through Candelaria Ranch of the Haci- 
enda Grunidora; good water although the spring is small, and 
through El Puerto de Cedros where there is a small pool of water 
that is not permanent. I came to the excellent Hacienda de 
Cedros of Don Juan de Lasaga where they mine silver. It has 
other smelters run by water, and four that are worked by mules; 
it also has a very good vineyard and a good spring of water. I 
stayed here until the first of December on account of the kind- 
ness of the overseer Don Joseph de Esparsa who provided for 
me and fed me with great generosity. Much wine and whiskey 
is made here. 16. 

On the first of December I passed San Joseph, a pool of rain 
water belonging to the Hacienda de Cedros; through Bonanza, a 
rich hacienda of the Sefores Marqueses de Patos, where they 
mine silver, and came to the Canutillo Ranch of Bonanza, water 
very good although not very abundant. 


‘The number at the end of paragraphs refers to the number of leagues 
traveled each day. 
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On the 2nd I passed through El Puerto de Alcalados and 
reached Santa Elena, a ranch of the Sefores Marqueses de Patos, 
where there is only one well of water, very abundant, but taste- 
less and bad. 14. 

On the 3rd I passed through El Puerto del Frayle, without 
water; through Tinajuela, with water in rainy season; through 
El Puerto del Capulin, pool of rain water; through Agua En- 
cantada, springs of good water; and I came to Buena Vista, farm- 
ing lands of the Hacienda of the Sefiores Marqueses de Patos, 
good water and abundant. 18. 

On the 4th I reached the village of Saltillo, very pleasant, with 
much good water; much wheat, corn and other grains are gath- 
ered. Here I stayed two days resting and providing myself with 
food. Here much wine and whiskey are made on account of the 
many vineyards and orchards. 2. 

On the 6th I passed through Molina de San Antonio, farm- 
ing hacienda of Don Francisco Turundarena, left him by Don 
Prudencio Basterra, in which there is a very good orchard and 
vineyard: They make wine and whiskey. 6. 

On the 7th I passed through El Puerto Cabrito, very rough 
and rocky; through the ford across a river that did not have 
much water; through the hills of Almid6én, and arrived at 
Mesillas, a farming Hacienda of Turundarena; there is a very 
good vineyard, and wine and whiskey are made. Here I remained 
the eighth day, on account of its being the day of Conception, to 
say mass and save myself from the bad rainy day that it was. 10. 

On the 9th I passed through Monterillos; through Sierra 
Galana; through the draw of Anelo; through El Puerto de Bar- 
ranquillos; through San Nicolas, and reached La Popa, a large 
ranch where there is much good water. 12. 

On the 10th I passed through El Puerto de la Popa, very 
rugged, steep and craggy; through La Boca de San Bernavé; 
through La Estaca; through El Puerto del Huisache, and came to 
Saos, a spring of water not very bad. 14. 

On the 11th I passed through the place called Pescadito; and 
through La Voca de Tlaxcala which is between rough hills and 
very high mountains. There are about two leagues of glades or 
ravines on whose slopes there are fountains and springs of water 
copious and abundant, which form a river that carries much water 
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and takes its course through the glade. There are plenty of 
fish, such as haddock, barbel, trout, moscaras, eels and others. In 
the middle of this ravine there is a very strong current of air; 
after leaving it one comes to El Puerto de Tlaxcala, about half 
a league down the river from the ravine. Here was the Mission 
of Santa Cruz de Querétaro. In this town there are some 
haciendas for smelting, for mining silver, many corn fields and 
some wheat fields. The Indians have their fruit orchards of 
peaches, quince, pears, etc., and I came to El Real de Boca de 
Leones which is on the bank down the river from Tlaxcala. In 
this Real there are many haciendas where there are smelters in 
which they take out silver, lead, “temescuitate,”* etc. There are 
corn fields, young horses, mules and cattle, sheep and goat ani- 
mals with long hair, that is goats, being raised especially. In 
this Real de Boca de Leones there is an alms-house belonging to 
the College of Zacatecas, where a priest, who is the president, a 
lay-brother, Donada, who is the cook, and others live by charity. 
There is a very beautiful church, adequately and decently adorned 
with its ornaments, sacred vessels, etc. The dwelling place in 
the manner of a convent has sufficient cells that are very nice, 
and the necessary offices, kitchen, refectory, etc. It is an ecclesi- 
astic benefice conferred by His Majesty, where there is a priest, 
an assistant priest, and besides these other priests who live there. 
The parish is decent. I remained in this Real through the bad 
weather, waiting for it to settle, until the month of February of 
the year 1768, in which I proceeded on my journey. 10. 

On the 4th of said month of February of the year 1768, I 
left Boca de Leones. I passed through El Salitre, through El 
Guisache, through Golondrina, by a hill that has a vein of “jam” 
stone, and arrived at the canebrake, pasture land for sheep and 
goats of Turundarena. It has much good water. At the dis- 
tance of three leagues is the Mission of Candela of the Province 
of Coahuila. 10. 

On the 5th I passed La Canada de la Cruz, near the town of 
Santiago, which is within the jurisdiction of the Mission of Can- 
dela of the Province of Coahuila. The Indians are very wild 
and untamed; they go naked and live on dormice, rabbits, snakes 


*temescuitate: dross from surface of lead into which pulverized silver 
ore is introduced.—Velazquez. 
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and other animals of the country along the slope of the table- 
land of the Catujanes. This plateau is on the side of a high 
hill, and has only one entrance. There is a tableland above, 
which they say has about twenty leagues in circumference, and 
there water is found. The fugitive Indians take refuge there, 
those from Coahuila as well as those from the point of Lampazos. 
I passed the dam and came to the point of Lampazos. This town 
was a mission of the College of Santa Cruz; it has much good 
water. There is a priest in charge appointed by the Honorable 
Bishop of Guadalajara, and an alcalde mayor appointed by the 
Governor of Monterrey; some Spaniards and other civilized peo- 
ple are residents. There is a church that is nicely adorned, an 
adequate dwelling place, a good climate. The town is situated 
at the point of the mountain range where the mines of Boca de 
Leones, of Yguana, and of Vallecillo del Talcotlote are located. 
These are the last hills on the road from Zacatecas to the Prov- 
ince of Texas on the course to the North. Here I stopped the 
6th and 7th days on account of the strong North wind and to say 
mass on a feast day which it happened to be. 8. 

On the 8th I passed by Los Pozos, by E] Campaiiero, and came 
to El Mesquite, a desert place. There is good water in pools or 
ponds. 10. 

On the 9th I passed Los Magueyes, a desert place, through 
the corral El Indio, also desert, and came to El Rio de las 
Salinas or Salado River on the banks of which is San Ambrosia 
Ranch of the estate of Turundarena. This river is an abundant 
stream and has many fish—ypiltontes, pullones,” barbel, trout, 
ete., some shell fish like Catanes abujas as well as prawn. In 
this river they get pearls although not as good as those from 
the sea; its margins are beautiful, pleasant and leafy; its trees 
are willows, sabines, mesquites, and many other big tall trees. 
The river is crossed in canoes. I was here the 10th day on ac- 
count of the strong North wind that was blowing. I confessed 
some persons, both men and women. The water is bad. 

On the 11th I reached the Charco del Indio, a desert place, 
reasonably good water, much woods of palms, mesquite, huisache, 
organos tasajos,* cat’s claw, chapparal, very thick, also ebony. 


*Organos tasajos: a species of the Cactus Plant. 
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In these woods there are many horses, wild mustangs, which, as 
soon as they see people, run into the thicket. 

On the 12th I passed through various woods of the same trees 
mentioned on the foregoing day, some maguey or century plants, 
where the Indians of the Carrizo nation run half wild, and are 
brought up on the maguey, snakes, dormice, rabbits and other 
wild animals. I passed several ayladeros, which are narrow 
paths through the thicket and close places of the woods where 
the travelers go one by one because they cannot go by twos. I 
passed through La Loma Blanca and came to Los Estacas Ranch 
which is on the bank of the Rio Grande del Norte, on which 
bank there are many settlements of the Carrizo Indians. This 
river contains many fish, eel, barbel, etc., its fishpond is pleasant 
but not very large. Here I baptized a little Carrizo Indian baby 
who was dying, and I named him Manuel José and gave him to 
his god-fathers who were the overseers of that ranch in order that 
they might educate him if by any chance he should live. I did 
not baptize three other Indians of the same nation who brought 
me out of the woods, although they had not been baptized. They 
were a youth of about eighteen or twenty years, and two boys, 
one of fourteen and the other of sixteen. They had not been 
instructed and catechised in Our Holy Faith on account of not 
having the opportunity. I sent them to his Reverence the Priest 
of the town of Laredo which is about ten leagues up the river 
from there, in order that he might instruct them and baptize 
them. Here also I confessed several men and women. The water 
of the river is good. 

On the 13th I came to the Dolores Hacienda, for the horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep and goats of Don Joseph Borrego, on the 
bank of the Rio del Norte, which I crossed in a boat with a very 
good sail; it belongs to the government of Nuevo Santander del 
Seno de Mexico. Here the Reverend Preacher Fray Pedro 
Alderete was waiting and I remained the 16th day. On Ash 
Wednesday several men and women confessed and I received com- 
munion, and I said mass for three days, and put ashes on sev- 
eral people. I was met by Fray Francisco Sedano, procurador 
and conductor of the interior missions of the Province of Texas, 
who came to receive me with an escort of eight soldiers sent by 
His Excellency Don Hugo de O’Conor from the Presidio of 
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San Antonio de Véxar, and four Indians armed with guns from 
the mission of El Sefor San Joseph. These were sent by the 
Father President Fray Pedro Ramires de Arellano, in order that 
they might escort me and guard me, because from here begins 
the danger from the Indians. I notice that from Zacatecas up 
to this Rio Grande del Norte there are, according to my opinion 
227 leagues, little more or less. The course runs North; there 
are many palmettos, evergreen oaks, mesquite, huisaches, cactus 
maguey, visnagas,* soconoscles,*® tasajos small lettuce and other 
thorny plants, also gobernadora and ebony. There were numerous 
herds of animals such as deer, rabbits, some squirrels, wolves, 
coyotes, birds, hawks, owls, crows, sopilote quebranta huesos,® quail 
in abundance, small parrots, and macaws. In La Popa, Boca de 
Leones and Tlaxcala, were many sparrows, sensoncles also 
in great quantities, and in the woods from the Boca de Leones 
to the Puerta de Lampazos there also abound striped tigers, 
pheasant and many other birds which I do not know, thrushes, 
black birds, doves and many other and varied larks, etc. 2. 

On the 16th I arrived at the Pool of Rosario, the road led 
through extended and sandy hills, reasonable water. 5. 

On the 17th I followed the road through other stretches of 
sandy hills until entering into the woods that were not very thick 
although there were many pin oaks, post oaks, some palmettos 
and cacti, huisaches, mesquite and other wild plants; land of good 
quality which was known as very feftile. After leaving this woods, 
about three leagues beyond, I came to Salado, an unsettled place 
like the rest; the water of this place is reasonable. From here 
on is the land of the Apaches and Lipans. 12. 

On the 18th I journeyed through many stretches of hills where 
there were many small rocks that they call chinitas and broad 
plains in which here and there was a spot of oak undergrowth, 
mesquite and cacti. I came to the place called San Casimiro 
where there were neither woods nor slopes; fairly good water in 
all of these places. From the Rio Grande on there are many rare 
snakes. Here began a strong Norther, raining, snowing and with 


*Visnaga: A mountain plant of two or three feet in height that has 


small white flowers. 

*Soconoscles: misspelling for Xoconochtli, Indian word for a certain 
species of the cactus pear. 

*“Sopilote quebranta huesos: <A kind of hawk. 
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a strong wind blowing. Because it was a place without protection 
or shelter I was obliged to travel through the bad weather in search 
of shelter where there might be wood. 

On the 19th I set out, while it was raining and snowing, through 
stretches of bare hills; I passed through a place that is called La 
Retamita and came to a place called Sefior San Joseph, which al- 
though desert has the shelter of a grove of mesquite, large hui- 
saches and cacti. There I remained because the Norther con- 
tinued until the 22nd day and it was so strong and raw that if I 
had not determined to set up the campaign tent I think that I 
should have perished with the cold. I said mass with the pro- 
tection of the fire since some big fires were made around near the 
grove, and in this way I could say it with some comfort. The 
water of this place is from pools or lakes and is reasonably good. 

On the 22nd I left this place, where my mule fell with me al- 
though it did not hurt me. I passed through some bare stretches 
of hills with a few walnut trees and evergreen oaks. There were 
many big snakes that were very long. The soldiers were killing 
them with their rapiers. I came to the place of the Tablitas. 
The water was bad. This country like the foregoing is the terri- 
tory of the Apaches and Lipans who abound in these places, and 
if care is not taken they do great harm, stealing what they can 
and killing the people if they have the opportunity. 8. 

On the 23rd I passed through Arroyo Blanco and the woods. 
There are many mesquite trees, palmetto, cacti, evergreen oaks, 
pin oaks, post oaks, and other trees, among which there are many 
wild boars, wild cats, snakes and other animals. I came to the 
Nueces River, a full stream although the water is bad. It banks 
are very pleasant and leafy. It contains many fish, such as barbel, 
sardines, eels, piltontes pullones. The land of the Apaches reaches 
from the Rio Grande del Norte to this point. Here Father Fray 
Joseph Escovar sent me provisions. 

On the 24th I crossed the Leona where the Reverend Father 
Fray Joseph Escovar came out to receive me accompanied by six 
armed men. I passed through several stretches of hills and very 
pleasant plains, through clumps of post oaks and other trees that 
were not very high, and came to good sweet water. Here the 
Honorable Captain of the Espiritu Santo Bay, Don Francisco 
Tovar, came out with ten soldiers to receive me, and I said mass 
on account of its being St. Matthews’ day. 12. 
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On the 25th I passed through Puentecitas, through El Cunillo 
through El Mugerero. Here the Fathers Fray Francisco Joseph 
Lopez and Fray Ygnacio Lamuza came out to receive us. I went 
through the plains, hills and woods that were not very thick but 
green and pleasant, and came to the Ranch of the Mission of 
Santisimo Rosario where there is good water. It was founded 
near the banks of the River of San Antonio de Béjar which is a 
full stream; its banks and margins very leafy and pleasant and 
covered with many trees, sabines, willows, walnuts, post oaks, pin 
oaks and many others. There is an abundance of fish, barbel, 
piltones, pullones, sea fish, eels, and many others. As long as I 
was here the Honorable Captain of the Bay of Espiritu Santo 
stayed with me. 

On the 26th I passed through a place they called El Guardian 
and through others and came to the Mission of Santisimo Rosario 
where I was received with great courtesy by its minister. The 
Indians who had remained in the Mission, for many had fled to 
the woods and the beach, came out to receive me on the road, 
painted and in their best clothes. On this day I named and ap- 
pointed the Reverend Father Fray Joseph Lamuza secretary of 
the inspection, and he gladly accepted the position. The Captain 
of La Bahia remained and kept a picket on guard day and night. 
This mission is very neat in every respect. It has good water 
from the River San Antonio de Véjar; the country is pleasant and 
well wooded (as I shall show afterward), the climate bad and 
sickly, warm and damp; the breeze to the South. Every thing 
gets wet even inside of the houses, as if the clothing were put into 
water, and even the walls drip water inside as if it were rain- 
ing. 3. 

On the 27th a very solemn mass was sung to Our Most Holy 
Mother Mary, Virgin of Guadalupe, as an act of thanks for my 
happy arrival. I issued the order for the inspection. I wrote to 
the Governor, Don Hugo de O’Conor, who was in the Presidio of 
San Antonio de Véjar, and to the Father President of those Mis- 
sions, Fray Pedro Ramires de Arrellano, who was in the Mission 
of Seftor San Joseph. 

On the 28th I went to eat at the Real Presidio of La Bahia de 
Espiritu Santo by invitation of its Captain, and I was accom- 
panied by the Fathers Gamuza [sic] and Lépez, Brother Fran- 
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cisco Sedano and Brother Antonio Casas (the latter was brought 
from the Hospicio de Boca de Leones in order that he might ac- 
company me on the tour of inspection). The captain received us 
with great honor and ceremony, with a military salute of the com- 
pany, four cannon shot on arriving and in the evening three on 
leaving. The table was bountiful and generous and he conducted 
himself in everything with the magnificence and opulence of a 
prince. 

On the 29th I celebrated the visiting mass and inspected the 
church, the sacristy and all of the mission. 


March 


The first day I continued the inspection, doing whatever was 
necessary, and the second day the same. 

The third day the same. On this day the honorable captain 
came to see me and stayed to dine, and at night the Indians of 
this mission who were refugees came, thirty-three families, whom 
I received with pleasure and affection. 

On the 4th I concluded the visit to this Mission of El Rosario. 
A strong Norther began which lasted all of this day and the fifth. 
The opinion that I have formed of this Mission of Nuestra Senora 
del Rosario is that which I now set forth: In regard to its prop- 
erty it is good. It has its two droves of burros, about forty gentle 
horses, about thirty gentle mules, twelve of them pairs, about five 
thousand cattle, about two-hundred milch-cows, about seven hun- 
dred head of sheep and goats. The workshop and dwellings for 
the ministering Fathers, as well as for the Indians, are good and 
adequate. Its stockade of strong stakes, which defends the mis- 
sion from its enemies, is very good. A very nice church made of 
logs lined with mud on the inside, whitewashed walls and roofe: 
with good beams skillfully made, which seem like a carved panel 
very neat and clean; the adornments, sacred cups, neat ornaments, 
vessels for the pulpit, confessional and altars, and all things per- 
taining to the Divine worship, everything is good and in its place 
in due form and arrangement. There is a baptismal font, with 
its silver shell and small vials for the holy oils also of silver. It 
has its sown fields for rain water since water cannot be taken out 
of the river because it is very deep and walled in, nor can it be 
obtained from any other place because there is none. This Mis- 
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sion was founded in the year 1754. Its minister, who is as I have 
said, Fray Joseph Escovar, works hard for its advancement, in- 
crease and improvement. He conducts himself toward the Indians 
with great love, charity and gentleness and with a tender manner 
that is gentle and flattering. He makes them work, he teaches 
them to pray, he tries to catechize them and instruct them in civ- 
ilized customs and the rudiments of our Holy Faith; he assists 
and aids them as well as he can in all of their necessities, physical 
and spiritual, giving them something to eat and to wear. Above 
all he gets them together, young and old, in the cemetery at the 
ringing of the bell before prayers at night and makes them say 
their prayers and the christian doctrine. He explains to them 
and tries to teach them the mysteries of our Holy Faith, exhorting 
them to keep the commandments of God and of our Holy Mother 
Church, teaching them the things necessary for salvation. On 
Saturdays he gets them together to pray the rosary with its mys- 
teries and hymns of praise. On Sundays and feast days he makes 
them recite the prayers and the doctrine before mass, and after- 
wards he preaches to them, explaining the doctrine and what they 
ought to know and understand. If he commands that those who 
need it be punished, it is with due moderation, without exceeding 
the limits of charity and paternal correction, not yielding to 
cruelty and tyranny but only to the punishment of misdeeds and 
excesses. 

The Indians among whom this mission was founded are the 
Coxanes, Guapites, Carancaguases and Coopanes, although at the 
present time there are few of this nation, since the greater num- 
ber of them are in the woods or on the banks of one of the many 
rivers that are found in these regions, or with another nation thai 
is friendly and confederate on the sea coast, which is about thir- 
teen or fourteen leagues distant from this mission to the east of 
it. They are all barbarians, given to idleness, lazy, indolent. 
They are very gluttonous and ravenous and eat meat almost raw, 
roasted and dripping with blood. In order to be at liberty in the 
woods or on the beach, they prefer to suffer hunger, nakedness and 
lack of shelter, which they do not suffer when they are in the mis- 
sion, since the Father aids them in everything, in food and in 
clothing and in other necessities and comforts. They are idle 
and given over to all kinds of vices, especially the vices of lasciv- 
iousness, robbery, systematic thieving and dancing. They are 
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very much given to the dances they call mitotes. Some of these 
dances are festive and happy, and others funereal and sad, being 
distinguished from one another by the instruments which they 
play for them. For the festive ones they play a tamborine that is 
made of a tortoise shell, or of a half gourd, or with a French pot, 
and a whistle of reeds and an avacasele, for the sad ones they 
play certain instruments they call the cayman. This is very 
harsh and melancholy, and to the discordant notes they add sad 
and horrible cries, accompanied by gestures, grimaces and extraor- 
dinary contortions and movements of the body, jumping and leap- 
ing in a circle. For this mitote they light a fire, a big bon-fire 
and dance around it, circling around the fire without ceasing day 
or night. These mitotes last three days and three nights. The 
Indian women never dance in them; they stand at a distance in 
sight of the mitote, with their hair over their faces, confused and 
melancholy, shouting sadly and helping. In these dances the In- 
dians seem like demons because of the gestures that they make. 
They adorn themselves, that is they paint themselves with ver- 
million, and on some occasions with black, the eyes arched and 
reddened; they have several saints to whom they dedicate their 
mitotes: one is the god Pichini, another the Saint Mel. To these 
they pray with these superstitious dances either for liberty and 
triumph over their enemies, or good success in their campaigns, 
or abundant harvests in their plantings, or abundance of deer, 
buffalo, or bear. They have their priest and they call him Conas, 
and their captains and chiefs, and they call them Tamas. To this 
office there are many Indians pretenders, and they administer 
extraordinary tests for admitting them, such as scarifying them 
from the back of the head with something like combs of the spine 
from seafish to the soles of the foot, making them shed much 
blood, and taking them off to a cane-break where they keep them 
fasting for many days, and they come out emaciated and thin and 
almost dead. 

Speaking of all of the Indians of this Province of Texas in 
common with all the nations that inhabit it, whether they are of 
the mission or live in the woods and sea-coast, they all marry: 
those of the mission who are taught, Yn Facie Eclesie according 
to the order of Our Mother Church; those who are not, by natural 
contract, but it is with many abuses, and in order that there may 
not be any in the mission it is necessary to be very careful, and 
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that the minister watch out for this. They exchange or barter 
their wives. If one of them likes the wife of another better, he gives 
him his and something of value besides, and they exchange one 
for the other and barter them. They lend them to their friends in 
order that they may use them, they sell them for a horse, for gun- 
powder, balls, beads of glass and other things which they esteem. 
Although the Indian men are so atrocious, the Indian women are 
very decent. From the time they are born they put on a 
pabigo or breech-clout of hay or grass which covers the body de- 
cently, and which they keep on until they die, renewing it when 
it is necessary: They paint themselves in stripes all over, dif- 
ferent figures being formed with the stripes, now of animals, now 
of birds, now of flowers. These are the married women and the 
corrupt ones, but the maidens have only a small stripe on their 
foreheads as far as the chin which crosses through the point of 
the nose and through the middle of the lips. All of the Indian 
men and women are bad tempered and ungrateful except one now 
and then who is affectionate. In the woods and on the coast the 
Indian men go entirely naked, the Indian women always decently 
covered. 

They are very sagacious and cautious and they send messages 
by smoke signals, some signals calling them together, others 
warning them to flee, others giving notice of any thing new. The 
proper smoke for each being given, as soon as one gets the message 
he passes it to another and he in turn gives it to those who follow, 
and in a very short time whatever news there is has been made 
known and forewarned against in the Province. 

They are cruel, inhuman and ferocious. When one nation 
makes war with another, the one that conquers puts all of the old 
men and old women to the knife and carries off the little children 
for food to eat on the way; the other children are sold; the vaga- 
bonds and grown women and young girls are carried off to serve 
them, with the exception of some whom they reserve to sacrifice 
in the dance before their gods and saints. This is done in the 
following manner: they set a nailed stake in the ground in the 
place where they are to dance the mitote; they light a big fire, 
tying the victim who is to be danced about or sacrificed to that 
stake. All assemble together and when the harsh instrument, the 
cayman, begins to play they begin to dance and to leap, making 
many gestures and very fierce grimaces with funereal and dis- 
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cordant cries, dancing with well sharpened knives in their hands. 
As they jump around they approach the victim and cut a piece of 
flesh off of his body, going to the fire and half roasting it in sight 
of the victim, they eat it with great relish, and so they go on cut- 
ting off pieces and quartering him until they take off all of the 
flesh and he dies. They take off his hair with the scalp and put 
it all on a pole in order to bring it to the dance as a trophy. They 
do not throw the bones away but distribute them, and each one 
whose turn it is to get one walks along sucking it until he is thus 
finished. They do the same thing with the priests and Spaniards 
if they catch any. Others they hang up by the feet and put fire 
underneath them and so go on roasting them and eat them up. 
For others they make long poles of the thickness of an inch of 
resinous pine, of which there is a great deal, and set fire to them 
and torture the victim with them, and afterwards they set fire to 
him and half roast him and eat him up. For others they do not 
use a knife to cut them to pieces but they tear them to pieces with 
their teeth and eat them raw. 

In the woods they live on horses, mules, mares, deer, since there 
are many, bison which abound, bear, berrendos,’ wild boar, rabbits, 
hares, dormice, and other quadrupeds, with snakes, vipers, wild 
turkeys, geese, ducks, hens, partridges, cranes, quail and other birds 
that are on the beach or on the banks and margins of the rivers, 
with fish of all kinds, which abound. 

In the missions they have bulls and cows. Corn is given them 
which they cook for eating since they do not make tortillas for 
lack of metates* on which to grind them or comales® on which to 
cook them. These utensils are so scarce that one metate is worth 
twenty-five pesos. 

The Indians are very dirty, foul-smelling and pestiferous, and 
they throw out such a bad ordor from their body that it makes 
one sick. They love and enjoy foul-smelling and pestiferous 
things, on account of which they delight in the ordor of the pole- 
cat which they also eat. They make holes in the muscles of their 
nose and the tips of their ears in order to hang beads in them, 
also little shells, small conk shells from the sea, small stones of 
various colors. 

"berrendos: species of deer. 


*metate: curved stone for grinding maize or cocoa. 
*comai: flat earthenware pan for cooking maize cakes. 
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In this nation abound the hermaphrodites which they call the 
Monaguia. These go out with the Indians on the campaigns to 
serve them as well as to drive the herd of horses and mules that 
are stolen while they fight those who come to take them away. 

The reason why these Indians are not reduced and not collected 
together in the mission, and the reason why those congregated in 
the mission flee to the woods and the banks of the rivers and the 
seashore, are many and varied. They are not the same in every 
case, but one for some of the tribes and another for others. One 
reason is their natural inconstancy and tendency to escape from 
subjection and from work, since they love and desire their liberty 
greatly, and are given to idleness and arrogance. Another reason 
is their repugnance and aversion to everything connected with Our 
Holy Faith, to divine things, to the observance of Our Holy Com- 
mandments and sovereign precepts. Still another is the cowardly 
fear and wickedness which is natural in them. They hold the other 
Nations as their enemies and opponents, imagining and judging 
that in these parts they are free and secure from their cruelties, 
blows and tyrranies. Another reason is the neglect of the mili- 
tary chiefs in congregating them and gathering them together and 
not punishing those who run away or following them or searching 
for them in order to bring them back to it. If they once return, 
they are not given such punishment as will serve for a check and 
make them afraid so that they will not run away again or desert 
or leave the mission. 

Although they are cowards and pusilanimous, they boast and 
brag of being strong and valiant, because of this they go naked in 
the most burning sun, they suffer and go around without covering 
themselves or taking refuge in the shade. In the winter when it 
snows and freezes so that the water in the rivers is solid and the 
pools, lakes, marshes and creeks are covered with ice they go out 
from the ranch at early dawn to take a bath, breaking the ice with 
their body. They do all this to show that they are strong, valiant 
and courageous. 

When they go out on a campaign they carry with them certain 
kind of grass, of which they only have knowledge since they do not 
wish, nor have they been willing to tell the Spaniards, about it. 
With this they staunch the blood of their wounds, and although 
they are wounded keep on fighting since they do not faint from 
the loss of blood because of it. 
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Other things more particular about the Indians I shall note 
down in the future. The said Indians have some things in com- 
mon; others are peculiar to those of this mission, although most 
of them are peculiar to all the Indians of all the Nations who in- 
habit this vast, remote and extensive Province of Texas. Now I 
shall continue my Diary. 

On the 6th I went to the Mission of Bahia del Espiritu Santo. 
Forty Indians on horseback, armed with guns, came out in two 
lines making a skirmish to receive me. The Minister, Father 
Fray Francisco Lépez, received me with great courtesy and sol- 
emnity. This mission is as I shall hereinafter relate. 

On the 7th I said the visiting mass; afterwards I inspected the 
mission in detail. I received a letter from the Honorable Captain 
of the Presidio, Don Francisco Tovar, which contained several 
points. 

On the 8th I answered his letter replying to all of the points. 
I continued said inspection, and in the evening the said Captain 
went out on a scout and wanted the soldiers to return without con- 
fessing. I did not permit this because there was no reason or 
necessity for it. 

On the 9th I continued the inspection, doing everything per- 
taining to it. On the 10th the same. On the 11th I finished the 
inspection and went to the presidio to take leave. 

The condition of this Mission of Bahia del Espiritus Santo is as 
follows: this mission is better than the aforesaid Mission of San- 
tisimo Rosario. It is situated on the bank of the River San An- 
tonio de Véxar, which is full of water as I have said, and its mar- 
gins are pleasant and leafy. The river contains many fish. The 
mission is in sight of the royal presidio and is separated from it 
only by the river which is crossed in canoes. The church is smaller 
than that of Rosario, but large enough. The ornaments, sacred 
vessels and all things that pertain to Divine worship are very clean, 
very neat and in due arrangement. In this mission there is an 
interior chapel where the Holy Sacrament was kept for a long 
time with licence and permission of the Most Illustrious and Rev- 
erend Bishop of Guadalajara, who visited and inspected this mis- 
sion and conceded this permission. All the Indians of this mis- 
sion guarded the Holy Sacrament by day and by night, acting 
guard continually at the door of the chapel. They burned the 
lamp with nut oil, which the aforesaid Bishop approved as good. 
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The workshops and dwellings for the priests as well as for the 
soldiers and the Indians are adequate and decent, also the neces- 
sary offices. 

The minister of this mission works hard, with great zeal and 
care for the conservation and increase in corporeal as well as 
spiritual matters, teaching them above all to pray, and explaining 
to them the christian doctrine and the mysteries of our Holy 
Faith, also that which is to be done daily as a necessary part of 
their salvation. Frequently, when the Indians assemble them- 
selves at the ringing of the bell, he helps them with love and 
charity in temporal things by giving them food and clothing, and 
in spiritual things by teaching them the commandments and how 
to be good christians, not consenting to any wickedness in them, 
and commanding that the guilty, the delinquent and the rebellious 
be punished. He makes them work and live peacefully in their 
civil relations; in short he educates them and instructs them the 
best that he can in order to fulfill his obligation. 

Although there are two ministers paid by the King, Our Lord, 
(may he rest in glory) in this mission at the present time, there is 
only one who is responsible for the administration of the royal 
presidio. On feast days he says two masses, one in the mission 
and the other in the presidio. He also preaches and explains the 
Doctrine of the Cross on feast days. 

The property which the mission possesses consists of eight herds. 
The four droves of burros produce many mules, and there are 
about one hundred gentle horses, about seventy gentle mules, 
thirty pair, fifteen hundred head of sheep and goats, two hundred 
yoke of oxen, big fields for planting corn. Everything depends 
on the rain because they do not have water nor can it be taken 
from the river or from any other place. Because of this, if the 
season fails, that which is sown is lost. They plant cotton, water- 
melons and cantaloups. They raise good sweet potatoes and Irish 
potatoes in abundance, also peaches of several varieties, figs, etc. 
Many plows, rakes, shovels, coas,’® varras and all instruments for 
farming are there. 

The Indian nations among whom this mission was founded are 
the Taranames, Tamiques, Piguicanes, and Manos de Perro [dog- 
hands]. In all there must be, large and small of both sexes, 


*coas: sharp sticks used by the Indians in tilling the soil. 
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three hundred more or less, thirty armed with guns and thirty- 
five with bows and arrows, lances and boomerangs. These In- 
dians are more civilized and cleanly than those of the Mission of 
Rosario. They do not eat horse-flesh nor that of any other ani- 
mal except beef, deer, bison, bear, turkey, duck, quail, geese, fresh 
water fish and other fish. But they have the same customs, in- 
clinations and vices as those of the Mission of Rosario and of 
the rest of the Province of Texas. 

In order to draw these Indians away, and make them forget 
their feasts and diabolical mitotes the ministers have taught them 
(as well as to those of the Mission of Rosario) some dances 
danced in the country outside. These dances are accompanied 
by the music of the violin and guitar, and they have learned them 
very well. For them they have appropriate dresses, good and 
showy with crowns of palm, mask and ayacastles [sic]. Since they 
are interested in these they have somewhat forgotten the mitotes 
and other barbarous dances. I say somewhat because when the 
ministers are careless they go off to the woods and dance them 
even though they are punished for it. The punishment is mod- 
erate and temperate. 

This mission was founded by the Minister Reverend Father 
Margil in the year 1717. The number of baptisms since it was 
founded amounts to six hundred and twenty-three, the burials 
two hundred and seventy-eight. The Mission of Rosario was 
founded in the year 1754. About two hundred have been bap- 
tized, little more or less. About one hundred and ten have been 
buried. About thirty-five marriages in Face EKclesie. I shall 
proceed with my Diary. 2. 

On the 12th I returned to the Mission of Rosario in order to 
take the road from there to 8S. 8. Joseph. 2. 

On the 13th [ remained in said Mission of Rosario. — 2. 

On the 14th in the morning I went to the royal presidio, and 
in the evening I left and went to the ranch of the Mission of 
Rosario. From this place the Honorable Captain sent eight sol- 
diers to accompany me, and the minister of the Mission of La 
Bahia sent six Indians armed with guns. 7. 

On the 15th I passed through the ranch of the S. 8. Joseph, 
which belongs to the captain of La Bahia. I journeyed almost to 
the River of San Antonio de Véjar going upstream among groves 
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and clumps of trees that were not very thick and along some 
stretches of hills until I came to La Escondida; good water and 
a good place on the side of a mountain covered with trees. 12. 

On the 16th I passed through La Parrita, through the ranch 
called El Capote, which is on the bank of the San Antonio River ; 
through the ranch of La Mora belonging to the Mission of San 
Juan Capistrano on the bank of the same river. I came to the 
Rancho de Labor of Father Cardenas, also on the bank of the 
river. The road was for the greater part bare and extending 
through the plains, winding through some woods of black oaks 
and pin oaks, mesquite and huisaches, that were not very thick. 
The land is very rich, good and fertile. 

On the 17th I passed through the goat ranch on the bank of 
the same San Antonio River, through La Mota and Arroyo del 
Padre Mariano. I crossed said river and came to the corral of 
San Juan Capistrano after passing through woods and some val- 
leys. 16. 

On the 18th I passed the Salado River at the crossing of the 
San Antonio River, near the Mission of San Juan Capistrano. 
Here Father President of the Mission of Querétaro, Fray Asis 
dos? Valverde, came out to receive me. The Reverend Fathers 
Humiel Zarate y Ramirez with many people and a following, all 
of whom accompanied me to the noted Mission of 8. 8. Joseph 
where I was received with great ceremony and great display. On 
the evening of this day the Honorable Don Hugo de O’Conor, of 
the Order of Alcantara, Governor and Captain General of the 
Province of Texas, came to visit me with many expressions of 
friendship and honor. 

On the 19th a mass of thanks for my arrival was sung, and 
afterwards I blessed the foundation and first stones for the church 
that is just begining to be built in this mission. Don Hugo de 
O’Conor laid one and I the other. This church is going to be 
made of stone and lime, with arches fifty varas long and ten varas 
wide in the transept. 

On the 20th I went to the royal presidio of San Antonio de 
Véxar to see and to compliment the Honorable Don Hugo, its 
captain, Don Luis Menchaca, and the curate in charge. In the 
evening I crossed the river in a canoe and went to the Mission of 


lod 
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“dos: evidently meant for de. 
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San Antonio de Santa Cruz de Querétaro. From there I went 
to that of Concepcién which is about two leagues down the river, 
and from there I returned to that of S. 8. Joseph. The margins 
and banks of the river are very leafy and pleasant, covered with 
many different kinds of high trees, sabines, cottonwood, walnut, 
etc. The road from the presidio is wooded with mesquite, 
huisaches, pin oaks and oaks. The river contains fish: barbos, 
pullones, piltontes, sea-fish, sardines, eels and others. In these 
woods from the Mission Bahia to San Antonio there are great 
numbers of cattle and horses, many animals such as deer, wolves, 
coyotes, rabbits, and now and then a lion, some wild cats, wild 
boar along the banks of the river, blue ducks, geese, turkeys, 
quail and some partridges, also hawks, eels, screech owls which 
do not call like those outside, but have a different manner of 
screeching, and other birds that I did not know. 8. 

On the 21st I began the inspection of this mission of the Senor 
San Joseph. I said the visiting mass and inspected all of the 
mission. All of the offices were very good and in due form and 
arrangement as I shall tell later. 

The inspection continued on the 22nd, the 23rd, and the 24th. 
Likewise on the 25th, and Don Hugo de O’Conor passed through 
on his way to Los Adays. 

On the 26th the said Don Hugo left and I started out with 
him. I went to Mission San Juan Capistrano and to that of La 
Espada to see the Fathers there. 2. 

On the 27th the visit continued; the 28th and 29th the same. 

On account of the 30th being Holy Wednesday, I suspended 
the inspection. 

The 31st, Holy Thursday, I said mass and gave the Sacrament 
to all the Religious and to many Spaniards and Indians of the 
Mission. 

April 

The ist, Holy Friday, I went to Mission La Concepcién to 
perform the offices. 

The 2nd, Holy Saturday, I concluded the visit to this Mis- 
sion Senor San Joseph, and went to take leave of the Fathers of 
the Missions of Querétaro. 

The 3rd. I had a letter from the outside, and followers of the 
captain of La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, Don Francisco Tovar, 
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informed me of his having detained the Indians of the Mission of 
Rosarfo and prevented their going to their mission; of having 
tried fo do the same with the Indians of Espiritu Santo, although 
they did not wish it; of having arrested and put under guard the 
sacristan of the mission who loaned them the ornament of the 
mission (without intention on their part of returning it); and 
of his being actually against the minister of the mission as well 
as the’ captain of Orcoquisac, Don Melchor Afan de Rivera. 

The’ 4th was spent at the Mission of San Joseph. 

The 5th also, for lent. On the 6th the pack animals left with 
provisions for the interior missions. remained, intending to 


— 


overtake them later. 

The condition of this mission of Senor San Joseph de San 
Miguel de Aguayo, as I saw it in the inspection which I made 
personally in this year of 1768, is as follows: it is so pretty and 
well arranged both in a material and in a spiritual way that I 
have no voice, words or figures with which to describe its beauty. 
The structure consists of a perfect square of stone and lime, each 
side is two hundred and twenty varas long and has a door; there 
are towers in opposite corners, each one guarding its two sides. 
The dwellings of the Indians are built against the wall from five 
to six varas in length and four in width. Within each there is a 
little kitchen of four varas in length, a chimney and loopholes 
which fall on the outside for defence against the enemy; there is 
an arched granary of stone and lime, [and] three cannon; there 
is a work-shop where woolen blankets and very good cotton and 
woolen cloth is woven. They make a great deal of the latter. 
They have a carpenter shop, an iron shop, a tailor shop, a furnace 
in which to burn lime and brick, and an irrigating ditch so large 
and carrying so much water that it seems like a small river, and 
it has a great number of fish in it. This canal waters many fer- 
tile fields, all of which are fenced in for more than a league. In 
these fields they have sown corn, brown beans, lentils, melons, 
water-melons, peaches, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, sugar-cane. 
From all of these things they take large and abundant harvests, 
so that this mission gives food to others, and to the presidio of 
San Antonio, Bahia del Espiritu Santo, San Saba, the Orcoquisac 
and Los Adais. It has a garden in which they grow all kinds of 
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vegetables and many fruit trees, especially peaches, one now and 
then of a pound in weight, little more or less. 

Although this mission does not actually have a church it is 
building a very adequate one of stone and lime in the shape.of an 
arch which serves as a church. Some of the closed arches of the 
portales of the dwellings of the ministers are of fair size. They 
are sufficient for all of the offices that are necessary. The jewels 
of silver, the sacred vessels, the large cup of the custodia, the 
ornaments and all things pertaining to the Divine Worship, are 
good and neatly arranged. Its baptismal font, its shell, and 
small vials for the Holy Oil are made of silver, also small vessels 
for the Holy Water and hyssop are of silver. This mission has 
from ten to twelve leagues of ranch that is called El Atascosa, 
where there are about ten droves of mares, four droves of burros, 
about thirty pair, and about fifteen hundred yoke of oxen for 
plowing. It has all of the tools, such as rakes, plows, hoes, sticks, 
axes, varas and all that are necessary; and about five thousand 
head of sheep and goats. 

The Indians take care of all of this without the necessity of 
having white people to look after it and administer it. The same 
Indians serve in the work-shop, in the carpenter shop, the iron 
shop, the tailor shop and the quarry; in short for all that is to be 
done in the mission. They are industrious workers and very 
skilful in every thing; they serve as mule drivers, stone-masons, 
cow-herders, shepherds and in short do everything, since they do 
not employ any one for anything who does not belong to the 
mission. 

The nations among whom this mission of Sefor San Joseph 
and San Miguel de Aguayo was founded, in the year 1716 or °17, 
by the Minister Reverend Father Friar Antonio Margil de Jesus, 
are the Pampoas, Mesquites, Pastias, Camamas, Cacames. (Ta- 
cames), Canos, Aguastallas and Xaunaes. Between young and 
old of both sexes, there are about three hundred and fifty men 
advanced in years, learning and experience; and of these skilled 
in managing arms there are about one hundred and ten, forty- 
five of whom are armed with guns, sixty-five with bows and ar- 
rows, lances and other arms. All the Indian men and women 
are very well trained in civilized customs and christianity. All 
of them know how to pray the christian doctrine and the mys- 
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teries of our Holy Faith; all speak the Spanish language, except 
those who came from the forest when grown and who have re- 
mained untamed and wild, but all know how to pray and have 
been baptized. Most of them are skilled in playing on the guitar, 
some on the violin and others on the harp. All have sonorous 
voices, and on Saturdays, each 19th day and the feast days of the 
Christ and the Most Holy Mary they take out their rosary, sing- 
ing with four voices, soprano, alto, tenor and bass, being accom- 
panied with the corresponding instruments, and it is glorious to 
hear them. 

If one walks within the walls, the Indians who are armed catch 
him in the midst since they patrol in two files for security; and 
besides this they ride as sentinels outside of the walls of the mis- 
sion on horseback in order to avoid the risk and danger that may 
be incurred in such a dangerous country. 

All of the Indians, both men and women, know how to sing 
and dance after the manner of the white people from the land 
outside, and perhaps with more skill and beauty; they are all 
decently dressed, each having two suits, one for work days and 
another better one for feast days. The Indians are not ugly, and 
the Indian women are comely and very graceful, except one now 
and then who is surly and lazy. The Indian men occupy them- 
selves with the work that is to be done. The old men make 
arrows for the soldiers; the young Indian women spin and un- 
tangle the wool and sew; the old women spend their time fish- 
ing in order that the Fathers may eat; the boys and girls go to 
school and pray in their turn. 

Although the mission is so cultured, following the inclination 
that the Indians have for their mitotes at times when the Fathers 
are careless, the men and the women go off to the woods and dance 
the mitotes with the pagan Indians. This is carefully watched 
for, and those who are caught are punished severely. They all 
have their beds in high places with their large warm blankets of 
cotton and wool, woven in the work-shop of the mission, their 
sheets and blankets, and their buffalo hides which serve them as 
a mattress. In short the Indians of this mission are so well 
trained in civilized life and so cultured that the Indians from 
the outside, who are among white people, and for a long time 
have been reduced and settled, will need time to become like them. 
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Since the foundation, which was as I have said in the year 
1717 or 716, there have been one thousand and fifty-four bap- 
tisms, two hundred and eighty-seven marriages by the church, 
three hundred and fifty-nine burials of adults, save for error or 
mistake. What the ministers of the mission try to do is to at- 
tract the faithless Indians of the coast, and those of the frontier 
in order that they may be reduced by the example of those of 
the mission, and trained and educated like them. I shall pro- 
ceed with my Diary. 

On the 7th I left the mission of San Joseph. A strong wind 
was blowing from the north, and it was raining, snowing and 
freezing. I went by the Mission of San Juan Capistrano, crossed 
the Salado River, which has little water, and whose banks and 
meadows are very pleasant and leafy, with big trees that are very 
high, and came to the pool of Quifiones, a very good water hole 
that is on the edge of the big woods, or Monte del Diablo [Devil’s 
Wood], that is very thick and leafy. 

The 8th dawned very bad, the norther increased. Because of 
this I remained in the same place with guard of escort and about 
two hundred men who were going to the Presidio of Los Adays. 

The 9th dawned pleasant. We set out, passing through the 
Calaveras, and came to the Chayopines crossing of the San Antonio 
River. The road between the said river and the Big Wood is very 
mountainous; the trees sabines, willows, walnuts; those on the 
bank of the river, and those on the sides of the woods, pin oaks 
and post oaks. We said mass and set up the Holy Cross. 7. 

On the 10th we passed through La Patanya, through Los Pajari- 
tos, and came to Marcelino creek, which has good water and fish. 
The road was through plains very pleasant and flowery, dotted with 
many and varied flowers, yellow, red, purple, blue, white, yellow 
tinted, in short the fields and plains seem to be carpeted with 
flowers and throughout the plains and hills are found simarron, 
hemp and wild marjoram, and through some parts cejas de monte, 
pin oaks, post oaks, walnut trees, ash trees and many others. 16. 

On the 11th we passed through the Ranch of San Bartolo, 
through that of Guerra, through that of the Amoladeras Creek, 
which has good water and plenty of it, also fish, through wooded 
pleasant hills. We reached the Ranch of Corralitos de Reyes, 
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which belongs to the Mission of La Bahia del Espiritu, where they 
have cattle and horses. 

On the 12th we passed through a place that is called La Sim- 
fonia crossed a creek full of good water and fish. It is called Deto 
and it is there that the cattle and horses of the Mission La Bahia 
get water. We came to a creek that they called El Cuchillo, and 
here we stopped. The road ran through hills and plains that were 
very green and pleasant, without any woods; there were some fish, 
such as barbos, sea-fish, haddock. Some Indians armed with guns 
came from La Bahia, and these went along with me on my jour- 
ney. 1%. 

On the 13th we left. It was very bad weather. A strong north 
wind was blowing, accompanied by rain and snow. After traveling 
awhile we stopped in some thickets which they call Adaysenos, 
near which there is a creek of good water. The road led through 
pleasant plains that were green and there were bits of woods, some 
pin oaks and post oaks. Many cattle from the Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo find pasture in all this country. 4. 

On the 14th the bad weather continued, and we stayed in the 
same place. On the 15th we reached the Guadalupe River. It is 
large and wide, with good water, but rapid and treacherous. I 
crossed it on a raft. There are many fish in it, barbos, piltontes, 
pullones, sea-fish, eels and many others. Its margins and banks 
are very pleasant, with many high and leafy trees; sabines that are 
very beautiful, willows, cottonwoods, walnuts, pin oaks, post oaks. 
All of these trees on the banks of the river have vines climbing to 
the tops, wild vines of different kinds, some of which bear large 
and bulky fruit, others medium and still others small, all wild 
and harsh tasting, which hurt the mouth of the one who eats them, 
but I am persuaded that if they were cultivated they would be 
good and profitable. On the banks of this river and the rest of 
the creeks that come after this there is a plant that is like lettuce, 
of which they make salad, and there are wild onions, also, which 
with vinegar and olive oil make a very edible salad. 4. 

The 16th we stopped on the bank of this river to wait until the 
convoy should pass. Here I suffered with cold in my feet, and I 
received letters from my guardian, from the Presidents of the Voca 
de Leones and Sefior San José, from Father Urbina, and from my 
cousin the Licenciado Don Francisco Carrera del Valle. Here 
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Brother Antonio Casai fell sick, the one who was accompanying 
me from Boca de Leones, because he was poisoned by the ivy that 
is abundant in these lands around the rivers, and I determined 
that he should return to the Mission of Espiritu Santo Bay in 
order to be cured. In these lands the ivy has harmful qualities as 
well as in the other districts. 

On the 17th I passed by two creeks of good water, very leafy 
and pleasant banks, plenty fish. We arrived at Cuero, which is 
a bend or corner down the river, and we stopped on the bank of 
the Guadalupe River. 5. 

On the 18th we passed through El Rosal and arrived at La Mota 
del Padre Campa; good water, the road over hills and through 
green and pleasant plains, through woods of very leafy post oaks 
and pin oaks. There were many deer, flocks of turkeys, quail in 
abundance; of the poisonous animals there are only large snakes, 
and sluggish water snakes, very harmful, and some spiders that 
they call monillas which are very poisonous, also harvest mites, 
mosquitoes, gnats, flies, and all kinds of ticks, but the air is very 
pure, the weather and climate temperate, very healthful and mild. 

On the 19th we went through a place called Los Ramitos, 
through another called La Caveza, through another called La Vaca, 
and came to Breviario. The road led through hills and extensive 
plains, green and dotted with flowers, a few palms and vines, ash 
trees and pin oaks. Herds of deer continued, also turkeys, par- 
tridges etc. There is water in every glade between the hills, but 
although it is abundant, it is tasteless; there are deep miry places 
and marshes even on the hills. In this place there are plants that 
are so harmful that one has to be cautious. A careless young 
fellow incautiously caught hold of a stick with which to stir his 
gruel. As soon as he ate it, he immediately swelled up and only 
on account of the repeated aid given did he escape with his life. 

On the 20th we left with a strong north wind blowing. We 
passed through a place called La Lamedita, through a creek where 
there is much foliage, called La Navidad. There are many thick 
trees, walnuts, sabines, pin oaks, post oaks, willows, elms, cotton- 
woods and many others. We stopped at a creek that has good 
water, which they call Los Creditos; we went through hills and 
extensive plains and glades that were very green and filled with 
flowers, also with deer, patrtridges, turkeys. 12. 
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This whole country from the Guadalupe River is inhabited by 
Indian men and women, and there is great risk of their coming 
out. The Xaranames live in these regions. They fled from the 
Mission of Espiritu Santo Bay, some are baptized apostates, and 
others faithless. 

The 21st we reached the Colorado River. This stream is very 
large and full of water; its banks and margins and meadows are 
very pleasant, with much foliage of many trees, willows, cotton- 
woods, elms, sabines, walnuts, cedars, pin oaks, post oaks, black 
walnuts, and many others as well as vines which twine around the 
trees; it has many fish, pilmontes, barbos, pullon, haddock and 
many others. On the bank of this river dwell many barbarous In- 
dians of the Coco nation. We crosesd a creek called El Perdinal; 
another named La Azicar |sic|, another La Sandia, and we stopped 
at still another they call El Pilmonte. In all of these creeks there 
are fish. From this river began the bison, and the deer etc. con- 
tinued. The road leads through woods that are pleasant and very 
agreeable to the sight as well as the plains, hills and glades. 18. 

On the 22nd we crossed the creek of La Soledad, much foliage 
and covered with many different trees which I have mentioned 
above. We crossed another that is called Juana Rosa, as pleasant 
as the foregoing. These creeks are the habitat of the Cocos, a little 
farther on than the last in a little glade, the road turns aside to 
the right for the Presidio and Mission of Orcoquisac. After- 
wards we passed through La Mota del Indio, and came to a stop 
at the Bernavé creek. It has good water and the road leads 
through very pleasant woods, through plains and green and flow- 
ery hills abundant in deer, turkeys, quail, buffalo, bear, and many 
Spanish cattle, unbranded and without owner, because the first 
person who entered when these lands were discovered and con- 
quered, was Captain Leon (of glorious memory). On the bank 
of these rivers he left a bull and a cow, a horse and a mare, and 
this is the reason why there are so many cattle and horses un- 
branded and wild. 16. 

On the 23rd we passed through a creek called Las Peiiitas; 
another named Las Tinajas, through El Puerto de las Cruces which 
enters into the Big Woods, called El Diablo. This is very thick 
and dense with big trees of different kinds and a number of Ayla- 
deros. There are bits of woods so thick and dense that it is neces- 
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sary to go single file, and in some it is necessary to cut the way 
through the thicket. We crossed some deep miry places and 
marshes. A little after entering into the woods, about three or 
four leagues, we came to a creek that was very bad on account of 
an obstruction which they call Quita Calzones. Afterwards at 
about one and a half or two leagues, another called Don Carlos. 
Scattered among these woods that are so thick, are found some 
little open spots of prairie, some of which have water holes, in 
which are seen a multitude of bulls, cows and calves, buffalo, deer, 
turkeys, quail, partridge, and in the woods, bears. The bears live 
on nuts, acorns, chestnuts and other fruits of the trees. They 
get very fat in the summer time and in the winter they hide them- 
selves in a hollow tree, seeking shelter. There they live by licking 
their paws, and as soon as the bad weather passes they come out 
of their shelter thin and poor, having become bony and worn on 
account of licking their paws; little by little they get fat again. 
In these same woods there are some gad-flies, or horse-flies, which 
the Apaches say are more violent in their sting than the wasps 
and ricotes (of which there are many also), and the sting is more 
painful and harmful. The trees of this place are thick and inter- 
laced ; they are pin oaks, post oaks, elms, walnuts, and many vines, 
such as sassafras, zocosole,’* very fine, as well as storax, berries of 
many kinds, pomegranates in abundance, persimmons, almonds, 
chestnuts, strawberries and many others; there are also tamarisks, 
laurels, ashes, cypresses and others. In one of these open places, 
which they call La Pulsera, we stopped and spent the night. 12. 

On the 24th, feast day of the Patron Sefior San Joseph, we said 
mass, and planted a large cross as the Ritual commands. After- 
wards we left, journeying through the Big Woods already men- 
tioned. We passed six ayladores, very thick and dense, some deep 
miry places, and a small open place with a creek of good water in 
the middle. We crossed the creek El Cibolo and another that they 
call El Diluvio, and came to a spring of the Brazos de Dios where 
there was an abundance of good water. Here we stopped a little 
before arriving at a place called El Encadenada, famous for the 
faithless Indians that are found there. 12. 

On the 25th we reached the first Brazo de Dios, a very full 

“Zocosote: Xoconochtl, a species of tuna or cactus plan. It is an 


Indian word, and is also spelled socosote, soscosote, soconosles, and 
sensoncles. 
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stream; its banks are very leafy, with high trees, sabines, willows 

yalnuts, elms, ashes, pin oaks, post oaks, and several other varieties. 
The stream contains fish in abundance. I crossed on a raft made 
of poles. We kept on through a big woods, dense, pleasant and 
shady, until we reached the second Brazo de Dios, about three 
leagues distant from the first, a river of the same kind and de- 
scription as the first, although not so large and not so full. We 
waded through this; afterwards we went on about three leagues 
and came to El Paes, near the two Brazos de Dios. Scattered 
among these woods there are many cattle, horses, buffalo, bears, 
deer, turkeys, quail, partridges, fruit trees, pomegranates, vines, 
strawberries, blackberries, persimmons, hazel-nuts, chestnuts, and 
some wild sweet potatoes that taste very well. On the bank or 
margin of these rivers live many nations of pagan or barbarous 
Indians, the Cocos, Mayayes, Jojuanes, Tancagueyes and many 
others. The Nations are distinguished from one another by the 
stripes that they paint on themselves in one manner or another, 
also in the cut of the hair. Some of them have a tonsure like the 
Fathers or monks, others keep the forehead shaved and let the hair 
grow on the back of the neck, leaving a lock or motote on the 
crown of the head, the length of the natural hair of which they 
take great care, others cut it off; some bore holes in the muscles 
of the nose, others in the ears, but all the nations have one thing 
that is common, that is the sign-language with which they talk, 
not only for hours but entire days. The Religious who are 
newly come to these lands, immediately take up the signs in order 
to understand, and make themselves understood by all the Indians 
of the many and diverse nations. 

In all the rivers of the Province of Texas there are many bea- 
vers and otters, which live on the fish that they catch, and they 
fish in this manner: they gnaw some large heavy trees on the 
banks with their sharp little teeth that seem like awls, first on 
one side of the trunk, then on the other, in such a manner that 
the tree falls into the river, and at the bottom of it they arrange 
something like a dam on the surface of the water. The fish are 
held there and cannot pass down stream, then they catch them 
and take them out in order to eat them. 8. 

The 26th we crossed a creek called El Atascoso, another called 
Penitas, another El Plato, another El Alamito, and came to a 
stop at another called Corpus Christi. The road led through very 
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green hills and plains, and through leafy woods of many and 
various kinds of trees, big oaks, pin oaks, walnuts, elms, ashes, 
cedars, sassafras. I set up a rather large cedar cross. There are 
many deer buffalos, bears, turkeys, partridges, quail. I have trav- 
eled from Zacatecas to this place on the course to the north; from 
here I take to the north-east by north and east. 12. 

The 27th we crossed the Navasoto River, not very large but full 
of water, with pleasant margins and many and different trees, 
sabines, ashes, willows, pin oaks, post oaks, elms, cedars, vines, 
persimmons, pomegranates, strawberries, blackberries, chestnuts, 
hazelnuts, socosole, sassafras, and many others; many deer, buf- 
falos, turkeys, partridges, quail ete.; very beautiful valleys that 
are pleasant as well as pretty. We crossed a creek that they call 
Las Gallinas. We stopped at another named El Carrizo. Al! 
have good water. Here we set up a holy cross of cedar, well 
made. 12. 

The 28th we passed through a very beautiful plain, surrounded 
by thick woods called La Escaramuza: from here begins the Virgin 
Viperine, herb of many virtues, very medicinal. We passed along 
by the lake called El Francés, along by the lake of Cayman, and 
crossed a creek that is called El Atascadero because it is extremely 
miry. Here there are some large thick trees with big sharp 
thorns on them; if a horse falls on one, both horse and horseman 
remain nailed and fastened down. We crossed another that they 
call Caramanchel, very pleasant, with the kind of woods already 
mentioned. We came to the Trinity River, which is large and full 
of water and has pleasant banks; the stones in its bed are of very 
fine flint; it has many fish and some alligators. As the water was 
very low we waded through it. On this river there are many 
dense canebrakes. These are not lacking on the others, but they 
are not so abundant. We went on from there and came to a stop 
at a very boggy creek called San Juan, very pleasant also. On 
the bank of this creek and all places between it and the Navasota 
River live many nations of barbarous Indians, the Taguacanes, 
Quichixes, Asinais, Vidais, Deadoses, and many others. Here I 
set up a very large holy cross of cedar. On the banks of this river 
besides the trees that I have mentioned there are very high 
beeches besides the vines that are there, and before [coming to] it 
there are many maguey plants. Here I received letters from the 
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Father Guardian of the College of Guadalupe, from the Presidents 
of Voca de Leones, Sefior San Joseph, and other persons. 16. 

The 29th we set out through some hills and plains that were 
green, leafy and wooded, with very dense pines, high thick sosco- 
sote, much viperine and many other trees, among which there are 
some that are not very high and bear fruit like pears, bergamots 
that are poisonous in the highest degree; the one who eats them 
knowingly or unknowingly, dies at once. We crossed a creek of 
good water called Ephigenia and came to another called Penitas. 
Around these places there are not many deer although they are not 
lacking. There are no buffalos, some turkeys and many bears. 
Here I placed a large cross made of sassafras, and they gathered 
plenty of viperine for me. 16. 

The 30th we crossed a creek of very good water, very leafy, with 
many trees on its banks, called Santa Coleta. Here are some 
ranches of pagan Indians. We crossed the San Pedro River and 
afterwards came to a village that was very large and thickly set- 
tled with the Tejas Indians. This name comes from the word 
echt, which in our language means friend, and so Tejas Indians 
in the same as saying friendly Indians. They are great thieves and 
drunkards because whiskey and wine are furnished to them by the 
French of Nachitos with whom they have commerce. They are 
well-formed and white, and go entirely naked, with only a pabigo 
or breech-clout to cover them. They are very much painted with 
vermillion and other colors, and wear many beads of many colors 
as well as many feathers of various colors. They are not ugly. 
The Indian women are pretty, being fair and very good natured. 
They dress in deerskins fringed and bordered with beads of va- 
rious colors. Some have smooth long bones hanging from their 
ears. Their hair is fair and long. These Indians live in grass 
houses that are round and very sheltered; since they are roofed 
from the ground, they look like domes. The beds are hung up 
high on thick poles in the woods, their buffalo hides are tanned 
on the upper side and on the lower. They live on corn, which is 
abundant, since the land is so fertile that it yields two harvests 
a year, and every stalk at least three ears. But they do not have 
the forethought to grind it because there are no metates, and those 
which they get from the outside cost fifty dollars each; and so they 
cook it or toast it in order to eat it. Cormaiz, as the Tejas call 
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it, is cooked with grease as is common in all the country. There 
is another kind on which they live that is called tuqui that is like 
the casave of Havana. It is made of the roots of a certain tree. 
These roots are mashed and hammered in mortars of wood, and 
they have to be used with grease or lard of the bear. They drink 
this preparation and it does them great harm in producing dysen- 
tery, bloody flux, and sudden fits. They eat the flesh of the buf- 
falo, deer and other quadrupeds. They have orchards of various 
kinds: peaches, plums, persimmons, fig trees, chestnuts, ash, pome- 
granates and other fruit. As in other places they make a paste 
of figs; they make it of persimmons also and keep it for gifts to 
present and sell to the Spaniards and the French. They have 
young chickens and young turkeys, and some dogs also which they 
call jubines because they are a mixture of dog and coyote or wolf. 
These dogs are very intelligent and cunning as well as great 
thieves; they have thin pointed snouts. 

In this village there is an Indian woman of great authority and 
following, whom they call Santa Adiva which means “great lady” 
or “principal lady.” Her house is very large and has many rooms. 
The rest of the Nation bring presents and gifts to her. She has 
many Indian men and women in her service called tamas conas, 
and these are like priests and captains among them. She is mar- 
ried to five Indian men. In short she is like a queen among them. 
I also found an Indian in this village whom they call Alecén. He 
and his three sons are apostates from the Mission of San Antonio 
de Véxar. His name is Antonio. All of the Indians here are 
armed with guns and they manage them with great skill, one is 
rarely found with a bow and arrow. The French of Nachitos fur- 
nish them with powder, balls, beads, cloth for pabigos or breech- 
clouts, whiskey and other things. Those who die are buried in a 
sitting position, with their guns, powder, balls, meat and pro- 
visions, with their jug of water and all of their feathers and beads. 

We passed through this village and came to the banks of the 
River Neches, a full stream, leafy with many trees. I set up a 
cedar cross. Many Indian men and women came that night and 
brought me presents of hens, chickens and eggs. I in turn gave 
them sugar and salt, things very highly esteemed among them, 
also biscuit and pinole, for which they thanked me and esteemed 
me greatly. I had determined to say mass here, but I did not. 
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say it although it was the day of St. Phillip and St. James, he- 
cause the Host was passed. 16. 


MAY 


The first day we crossed a creek that is called El] Alazin, which 
has good water; we went on through a prairie called Las Carreras 
and crossed another creek without a name to which I gave the 
name of San Felipe and Santiago. We came to the Angelina 
River, a full stream although not very large; its meadows very 
pleasant and leafy, with many trees of the kind already mentioned ; 
it has many fish and the water is good; we crossed it and came to 
another creek called La Litera. The road led through hills, plains 
and woods that were very green but had many ticks, mosquitos, 
gnats, and harvest mites. All this territory is inhabited by pagan 
nations who have big towns: the Texas, Asinays, Navidachos, all 
gentle, friendly although great thieves and high tempered. Here 
the Father Fray Francisco Voceta came out with five men. An 
Indian, Captain of the Navidachos, whom they call Captain Vi- 
gotes, came to see me, and another whom they call Captain Gor- 
goritos, from Durasnos de Los Vidays. Several Indian men and 
women of the said Nations came to this place, and I commanded 
that they be given pinole, biscuit, sugar-loaf, and they were very 
much pleased. 12. 

On the 2nd we passed through a creek rather full of good water, 
called El Loco, on whose banks there are large settlements of In- 
dians of the Texas, Asinays, and Navidachos; its margins are 
very pleasant and there are many trees. We passed through an- 
other called Las Castafas, and went along by the hill Hipasote. 
We came to the Mission of Our Lady of Guadalupe de Nacodoches 
,where its Minister, the Reverend Father Fray Joseph Calahorra y 
Saenz received me with much love, appreciation and charity. The 
road led through woods of pines, sassacras, hazelnuts, strawberries 
and many blackberries. Captain Sanchez, a heathen Indian of 


great following among them, came to see me and I made him sit 
at the table and eat. The particulars of this Mission will 
be told when I describe the visit of inspection made to it. 8. 

On the 3rd I did not travel on account of its being the day of 
the cross, but remained in said Mission of Nacogdoches. Many 
heathen men and women came to see me. 
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On the 4th we set out and crossed the Arroyo de la Nana; 
crossed the Amoladeras and came to the Atollaque | Attoyac] 
River, large, full of water, pleasant and leafy with many different 
trees. The road led through green and flowery hills and plains, 
through dense woods of various trees, pine, cedar, sassafras, per- 
simmon, hazel-nut, chestnut, and there were also strawberries, 
blackberries and viperine; good water but many mosquitos, gnats, 
ticks, harvest mites and other pests. Here we camped for the 
night. 12. 

On the 5th we passed through many creeks of very good water, 
through dense and leafy woods, through green and pleasant hills 
and plains. We came to a creek called El Venado, where the Rev- 
erend Father Santa Maria Laba Voceta y Reynoso came out with 
some men. We came to the mission of the Ayes, and its minis- 
ters received me with much love, charity and respect. I shall tell 
of this mission when I speak of the visit of inspection made to it. 
Many Indian men and women of the Ais nation came out. 8. 

On the 6th we crossed Carrizo Creek, also that of Palo Gacho; 
both very leafy and having good water and many trees. We 
reached the Ranch of Lobanillo de Gil; here we dined. There is 
a creek with plenty of good water, much woods, thick pin oaks, 
pines, post oaks, elms, sassafras, strawberries, chestnuts, black- 
berries, persimmon, viperine, deer. In the evening we came to 
the Creek of Gonzalitos, also leafy and surrounded by trees of the 
above mentioned kind. Here we slept. 

On the 7th we passed through the Puerto del Patron, finding 
abundant creeks of good water within a thick wood of pines. We 
came to the Sabine River, large, full of water, where there are 
many trees and many fish, also many century plants and deer in 
the woods. I crossed this river on a raft, and we went on the 
Puerto de Las Cavezas; here it rained a great deal. It is a shady 
creek of good water, all the woods dense with pines and pin 
oaks. 12. 

On the 8th we kept on through the woods of pine and other 
trees, and came to the three plains, Ranchos de Raso, where there is 
good water; its orchards contain peaches, figs, berries, Castillian 
roses more fragrant than those in other places. We stopped here 
to eat. In the afternoon we set out and continued our journey 
through the thick woods. We came to Arroyo Hondo, a deep 
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creek, where the Reverend Father Amillano came out with many 
people from the presidio, and we reached the mission of the Adays 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. The presidio fired five shots 
of artillery as a salute upon our arrival, and the Fathers received 
me with great love and charity. Then I went to the royal presidio 
to pay my respects to the Honorable Governor, Don Hugo de 
O’Conor. 

On the 9th mass was sung to the Most Divine as an expression of 
thanks for the great success and happy arrival. The Honorable 
tovernor came to visit me at the mission with great affability and 
politeness and remained to eat with us. 

On the 10th I said the visiting mass. I inspected the church, 
which is a very nice wooden building, well adapted, carved wood 
roof. All of its jewels and ornaments are there, although old and 
worn; of the sacred vessels, the very necessary ones [are there]. 
The church is clean, not dirty, well arranged and neat. After- 
wards I went to the royal presidio for the Litany, and the Hon. 
Governor made us eat with his Lordship, and conducted himself 
splendidly and frankly. 

On the 11th I inspected the mission. Its houses and offices are 
adequate, the walls of thick stakes well set, the roofs of wood well 
sheltered. The 11th and 12th I visited the Religious, in whom I 
found nothing to censure, but rather much to praise, and much 
for which to give them thanks, which I did, and I continued ar- 
ranging and determining those things that were suitable. 

The 13th and 14th I continued the same. 

On the 15th in the evening San Juan Nepomuceno was carried 
in solemn procession to the Church of the Royal Presidio with 
salute and shots. Vespers were sung because he as well as San 
Miguel was a patron saint. 

On the 16th solemn mass was sung to the Saint, and we re- 
mained with the Honorable Governor. 

On the 17%th I continued the inspection. The 18th also, and 
on the 19th I concluded the visit to this Mission of the Adays. 

On the 20th the Honorable Governor visited me; and in the eve- 
ning I went to the ranch belonging to this mission that is called 
El Bano. About a half a league from it is a dense wood. 

The 21st I stayed in the mission with the Fathers. 

The 22nd I went to the presidio to speak to the Honorable Govy- 
ernor on business touching my visit, and on the 23rd I went to 
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take leave of the said gentleman and of all the people of that pre- 
sidio. This mission of Sefior San Miguel de Cuellar de los Adays 
is situated in a dense forest of thick trees, pines, post oaks, pin 
oaks. Through the thick woods runs a plain that is not very 
large, with a small hill on each side on one of these is the mission 
and on the other stands the presidio. In the middle of the plain 
runs a creek with little and bad water. The houses and church 
of this mission are of wood with wooden roofs, all clean and neat. 
This mission has deteriorated in a material as well as in a spiritual 
way; in the material because the house and church are old and 
abused, reduced and almost destroyed. The ornaments and sacred 
vessels are old and badly abused. The ministers (who only oc- 
cupy themselves in ministering to all the white people of the royal 
presidio and ranches, of which there are some) suffer many needs, 
and even lack the necessary things. By the time that aid reaches 
them, which is given to them by the piety of the King, Our Lord 
(may God guard him), they have already suffered and had these 
experiences. Although the woods are leafy and pleasant, there is 
no grass for the stock and it is necessary to take them from the 
royal presidio and mission out ten or twelve leagues for grazing ; 
there is absolutely no grass or hay or fodder there. The people 
live on the corn and do not have any sown fields. The flesh of the 
bulls that is furnished them is very bad. All seed, such as corn, 
frijoles ete. is scarce. There is only an abundance of whiskey, 
with which they are provided by the French of Nachitos who are 
seven leagues from here. 

In regard to the organization of the mission, there is no Indian 
congregation, because although they are numerous they do not 
wish to congregate, and go to the presidio rather than to the mis- 
sion. What has been and is a consolation, as I have been assured 
by the old men, since many of the first who came in to settle in 
this country are still living, is that all of the Indians, both men 
and women, old and young, send for the Father in the hour of 
death, wherever they may be in order that he may “echar el Horco 
Santo,” that is administer the Holy Baptism, although it is sus- 
pected that many ask for it as a natural remedy for obtaining 
bodily health. Notwithstanding the fact that there is not any 
Indian congregation in this mission, I found three hundred entries 
of baptisms, of children as well as adults, noted in the Adminis- 
trative book. Of the people of the presidio, I found two-hundred- 
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and-fifty-six baptisms, sixty-four marriages, one-hundred-and-six- 
teen burials. In the Presidio Nachitos, belonging to the French, 
since they have not had a minister and once belonged to the Jesuits, 
though now they are Capuchins, twenty baptisms, thirteen mar- 
riages, and fifteen burials. 

I give notice of my return. I am not putting down in this 
Diary either the number of leagues or the circumstances and 
quality of the road, because this has already been noted at the 
beginning, but if there should be anything notable, I shall set it 
down in the proper place. 

On the 24th we went out of the mission of the Adays; we ate in 
the three plains and slept at the creek called Cautivo. 

On the 25th we passed over the high hill, through Gonzalitos, 
through Lobanillo, through the Palo Gacho. 

On the 26th we passed through the Borregas, by the very good 
spring, through the canebrake, and ate at the mission of the Ays. 

On the 27th we said mass. I inspected the church and its 
jewels. The Indians of the Ays Nation came with their captain 
whom they call Urjatana. I asked them by means of an inter- 
preter if they wished to congregate themselves and live with the 
Fathers in the mission. They replied that they did not, and this 
I judge improbable in their present condition. They danced in 
their heathenish manner with extraordinary and unusual cere- 
mony and grimaces. 

On the 28th I inspected the houses and all of the mission, and 
gave the title of President of these missions to the Father Santa 
Maria. He carried this in blank form, in order to be able to ap- 
point whomsoever he might judge suitable. 

On the 29th I visited the Fathers greatly to my consolation and 
edification because I had not found anything worthy of reprehen- 
sion nor had I observed anything. 

On the 30th I visited the Father Santa Maria, and accompanied 
by him made a visit of inspection of Orcoquisac, since he was its 
minister. 

The 31st we continued the visit, giving some degrees pertain- 
ing to it. 


JUNE 


On the 1st I concluded the inspection of this Mission Nuestra 
Senora de los Dolores de Bonavente of the Ays. This mission is 
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situated in a plain that is not very large. It is in the midst of 
dense woods; the ground is red like vermillion or ochre, so that 
it makes the clothes of those who live on it red, and it seems like 
a bed of gold ore, as indeed near said mission there is an open 
shaft of a mine from whence they tell me that gold has been taken 
although little and of low quality. The wooden church is neat and 
clean ; the ornaments, sacred vessels and the rest of the jewels are 
good and neat, and in due arrangement; the wooden dwellings are 
also adequate, sheltered and decent. Its ministers suffer some 
necessities because of the fact that the aid sent to them from the 
outside and given by the King, Our Lord (whom may God pre- 
serve), does not usually come on time, and they suffer until it 
does come. They have plenty of good water from a creek that is 
full and permanent, but they cannot water the fields because there 
are no means of getting the water out and the creek is deep. The 
little that they sow is in the regular season. ‘There is an orchard 
near the creek that is watered by hand, where there are some 
peaches, figs, and native fruits; they also plant onions, garlic, 
cabbage, lettuce and green vegetables of all kinds. This [ mission | 
has very little property, a few horses, about fifteen or twenty mules, 
about ten or twelve cows, and as many bulls, about sixteen or 
twenty oxen for the farming. The Indians steal as many as they 
can; the bulls, cows and calves for eating, the horses, mules and 
mares (of which there is a drove) for their commerce and traffic 
with the French to get whiskey, sugar-cane whiskey, vermillion, 
beads, cloth, powder, balls, guns, tobacco and other things. The 
Indians of this Ays Nation are the worst of this Province: drunk- 
ards, thieves, given to mitotes and dances, and to all kinds of vice, 
principally that of licentiousness. They are idle, overly audacious, 
shameless. They have lost respect for many of the Religious in 
word and deed, even laying their hands on them. They look with 
scorn on everything connected with our Holy Faith. There was 
an Indian of this Nation who sacreligiously said that he loved and 
appreciated Misuri (who is the Devil), more than he did the 
Most Blessed among all those created, the Holy Mother Mary, 
Our Lady, and other scornful things about our Holy Faith; they 
also make jests about the Fathers. On account of this, I judge 
that there is no hope, not even a remote one, of their reduction 
and congregation, and that there is imminent and almost certain 
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danger to the life of the ministers among these pagans. It is 
true that some of them have asked and do ask for baptism in the 
hour of death, and there are some children whom they carry to 
the Fathers for baptism. Those who die obtain salvation, those 
who live are perverted and lost! I knew many of both sexes that 
were apostates and perverted, and my heart was full of sorrow. 
In the administrative books I found eleven baptisms, seven burials 
and three marriages. 

All this country is extremely cold in the winter. There are 
violent northers which bring snow for many days, so that the 
woods and everything is covered with more than half a vara of 
snow and afterwards big freezes come in such a manner that the 
trees and bushes are as if they were made of crystal. In the 
summer time the heat is intense and the rains are abundant. This 
is the reason why the rivers have two floods each year, one in the 
summer on account of the heavy rains and the other in the winter 
because the snows melt and the rivers carry off the water. 

I shall continue my Diary and my journey. 

On the 3rd we went out of the Mission of the Ays. We ate on 
the River Atollaque and went on to the creek Las Amoladeras, 
where we slept. 

On the 4th we crossed the creek and went through woods that 
are there and came to the mission of Nacogdoches. 

On the 5th I said the visiting mass and inspected the church 
and all of the mission. 

On the 6th I successfully closed the inspection of all of these 
missions. Thanks and praise be given to God for every perfect 
gift. Amen. 

On the 7th solemn mass was sung as an act of gratitude for the 
success of the visit. I wrote to the Honorable Governor Don Hugo 
O’Conor to send me an escort of soldiers so that I might now 
leave these missions. 

The 8th I spent in this Mission of Nacogdoches waiting for the 
escort of soldiers in order to depart. 

The 9th, 10th and 11th the same, waiting for some one with 
whom to go out with some security. 

The 12th, seeing that the escort delayed in coming, I began to 
take some baths in the creek, which has abundant good water. 
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The 13th, 14th and 15th I kept on with the baths, waiting for 
the escort. The 16th and 17th in the same hope. 

On the 18th the arriero [mule-driver] Gervacién arrived with 
his mule teams and some passengers, and I determined to go with 
them since the guard had not arrived. 

On the 19th I arranged my journey with the aforesaid persons 
without waiting for the guard. I confess that it was rashness to 
which I was compelled by necessity and by what I was suffering. 

The situation of this mission of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe 
de Albuquerque de los Nacogdoches is in a plain that is not very 
large, surrounded by woods, thick, pleasant and leafy, with a 
creek that is permanent and has abundant water, but there are no 
means of taking out the water for irrigating the fields; these fields 
are planted in the regular season. The church, although small, 
is of adobe, roofed with tazamanil, and on the outside a fence of 
wooden stakes that surround everything. The ornaments are good 
and well kept, the jewels of the chalice and the rest are very de- 
cent and in due form. The houses and dwellings of the ministers 
are good, of wood, well constructed, roofed with taxamanil, very 
sheltered and surrounded by wooden stakes on all four sides; its 
kitchen, its granary, and its quarters for the soldiers. Besides 
this it has other separate houses of the same good material, ade- 
quate and decent. It has about eighty head of sheep and goats, 
about thirty oxen, cows, bulls and calves to the number of fifty; 
about twenty five gentle horses; twenty gentle mules, of which ten 
are pairs; two droves of mares, each with its stallion; plows, coas, 
hoes and other implements used in planting. There is a great 
deal of viperine, and Castillian roses in this mission, also peaches, 
blackberries, persimmons, many pomegranates and other fruits. 
In the administrative books of this mission I found twelve bap- 
tisms, eight burials, and five marriages. 

The Indians who live near to this mission and can be congre- 
gated in it are the Nacogdoches, the Navidachos, the Caddodachos, 
the Asinays, and the Nazones. All these Nations are peaceful 
Indians, gentle, jovial, except now and then some are bad and per- 
verse. They plant a great deal of corn; they have a great many 
good horses, and all are armed with guns. They feed on buffalo 
flesh, deer, bear-fat for which they go out at the time of killing 
and quartering the animals. In securing their supplies they are 
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very wise and cunning; when they have to cross a plain, they re- 
main within the woods for some time, observing carefully to see 
if there is anything unusual, and if not, they cut a big branch 
from a tree in order to travel under cover so that those from a dis- 
tance may not know that it is a man. In order to spy on the 
people who come in or go out of the woods, they climb a large tree 
which has a big high top and is near the road; from there they 
search out and see everything without being seen. All the In- 
dians of this Province of Texas, of all the nations, esteem the 
men who are handsome, brave and strong because they appoint 
the strongest and most valiant as captains, and they want them 
to be the strongest and most valiant. The ills and diseases from 
which all the Indians frequently suffer, men as well as women, are 
smallpox, measles, typhoid fever, fevers, blisters, onanahuiates, 
which makes them horrible to the sight and filthy, as many that 
I saw. In short these diseases which are vices of the blood and 
are propagated in the blood and frequently suffered, are, I think, 
caused and induced by drinking whiskey and sugar cane wine with 
the bear grease that is drunk as if it were water because it is 
drinkable and does not curdle. They eat many nuts which they 
grind in order to keep them, and the fruit of the medlar tree that 
is fiery, and other foods and warm drinks. All these cause them 
to suffer many blood dysenteries. 

The women go through childbirth in this manner: on the bank 
of the river or creek where they are living, they make some wig- 
wams in which to dwell; in the midst of one they put a low, forked 
pole which is strong and well placed in the ground, and in the hour 
when they feel the birth pangs they go to that little wigwam and 
by helping themselves with the pole, they bring forth the child and 
afterwards throw themselves into the water, bathe themselves and 
the child, and come as they are to the ranch where all the others 
are. All this I have observed in these lands. 

I shall now proceed with my journey and my Diary. It is as 
follows : 

On the 20th we left the mission of Nacogdoches. After walking 
a little distance we were caught in a big shower; the clouds seemed 
to come down to the ground, and it rained so terribly that we could 
not continue our journey, so we stopped here. 

On the 21st we reached the Angelina River. It was running 
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very high, from wood to wood, and we had to cross it on a raft 
with all of our cargo. 

On the 22nd we came to the Neches River, which had a good 
deal of water, but was not so high. We crossed it at a ford. 

On the 23rd we came to the San Felipe River and the Santiago 
River, where we said mass and set up a cross. 

On the 24th we were stopped by a storm at the Creek of San 
Juan; the storm lasted all day, though not very bad, and all the 
baggage was wet. 

On the 25th the water continued until mid-day and we were 
occupied with drying things out. 

On the 26th we said mass and set up the holy cross. When we 
reached the bank of the Trinity River, it was very high. We 
crossed this stream on a raft, with great danger to life. But God 
delivered us, thanks to His mercy. 

On the 27th the baggage was carried over on the raft without 
damage, thanks to God. 

On the 28th we came to the Lagoon of Cayman; here we stayed 
until the next day. We said mass and set up the holy cross. 

On the 29th we continued our journey. After walking a short 
distance in the plain of Escaramuzas, a great crowd of Indian men 
and women of the Vidais Nation came out to trade. They had a 
lot of venison, buffalo meat and other things. We went on to the 
Piélago de las Gallinas where many other Indian men and women 
of the Vidays came out with an apostate Captain of that Nation, 
called Antonio Abad. On the night of that day, by reason of a 
total eclipse which took place, I had the opportunity of speaking 
to those Indians about God principally to the apostate captain. 
They were very much impressed and begged me very insistently to 
send Fathers to them, saying that they wished to be christians and 
to be baptized, and they asked me for a paper in which this might 
be promised to them. On account of their natural inconsistency, 
I think that all of this fervor will pass off. 

On the 30th we reached the Navasoto River, which was very 
high. We made a bridge of poles by cutting down the large, over- 
hanging trees on the bank of the River, and tying these together 
with ropes, the people and the baggage went over this way, and 
the horses swam across. Later we came to a creek called Los 
Patos, which has good water. 
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JULY 


On the 1st we reached the first fork of the River called Brazo 
de Dios. The water was very high. 

On the 2nd we crossed this river on a raft, leaving the mule 
drivers unaided and in danger of their lives. 

On the 3rd we came to the second fork of the Brazos which was 
even more flooded than the first. A squadron of nine soldiers 
with its captain arrived. This was a great consolation. 

The 4th and 5th were passed in taking our cargo across on a 
raft. On the 6th we finished transporting the cargo and went on 
to a plain, or placeta, that has a creek in the middle. Here some 
wild cows were killed for food. 

On the 7th we reached the Arroyo de Peiiitas. It rained on us 
terribly. 

On the 8th we reached the Creek of Juana Rosa. 

On the 9th we came to the Colorado River, which was very high 
and out of its banks. 

On the 10th we said mass and set up the holy cross, waiting for 
the river to go down. 

The 11th we also spent in waiting for the river to go down. 

The 12th we crossed in a canoe made for the Sefor Marqués 
Rubi. 

The 13th we finished taking the baggage across. The horses 
swam and three mules and two horses were drowned. We came 
out on a small plain beyond the bank of the river. 

On the 14th we arrived at the creek of Breviario, and on this 
day I met the Father Preacher Fray Manuel Marentes, who came 
out to receive me. We were in danger from the Xaranames In- 
dians, who were being held off by the Indians Pedro and Ramén, 
who had accompanied me from the Bay of Espiritu Santo. 

On the 15th we reached the Piélago del Rosal. 

On the 16th we came to the Guadalupe River, where I was re- 
ceived by the ensign of the Presidio of La Bahia who was com- 
manding an escort of ten soldiers, sent by their captain to see if 
they could find any French contraband, rather than to escort me. 

On the 17th, having crossed the Creek Las Animas, where I 
was received by the Reverend Father Fray Joseph de Escobar, 
minister of the mission of Rosario, we came to the Piélago de las 
Cruces. It rained a great deal that evening. 
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On the 18th we came to the Creek of the Monaguia. Here I was 
received by the Reverend Father President Fray Pedro Ramirez, 
and the Reverend Father Fray Joseph Lépez, minister of the mis- 
sion of La Bahia, with all of his Indians who were reconnoitering. 
I was visited by the captain of the Royal Presidio of La Bahia. 
He invited me to eat with him another day, but I did not accept 
his invitation because I was suspicious of him since he had been 
guilty of some judicial proceedings against the Fathers of this 
mission, and of the mission of Rosario. 

On the 19th a mass of thanks was sung with the official in 
charge for the good success that I had had on the visit of inspec- 
tion. 

On the 20th I returned the visit of the Captain Don Francisco 
Tovar. 

The 21st I visited the Father Marentes, as Minister of the 
Mission of Orcoquisac. 

On the 22nd I remained in this Mission of La Bahia, resting 
and bathing because I needed it. 

On the 23rd I went to the Mission of Rosario and kept up the 
baths. The 24th, 25th and 26th I did the same. 

The 27th we did honors on the anniversary of the funeral of 
Captain Don Manuel Ramires de la Picina, on which occasion 
the Reverend Father Marentes preached a good sermon. 

The 28th we continued our journey and came to the Mission of 
Rosario. 

On the 29th we came to La Escondida. 

On the 30th we reached the ranch of the Honorable Captain of 
the Presidio of San Antonio de Béxar, which is called San 
Francisco. 

On the 31st we reached the Chayopines, ranch of the honored 
Priest of said presidio. 

AUGUST 


On the 1st we came to the mission of the Sefor San Joseph. 
Here I remained resting and bathing until the 15th. 

On the 16th we left this mission and went to the Atascoso 
Ranch where the property of the mission is located. There are 
some pools of water there that are good and permanent; in these 
are such fish as haddock, barbos, eels, etc. 

The 1%th we remained at this ranch waiting for the escort. 
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On the 18th day the escort of ten soldiers with its Corporal, Don 
Luis Maldonado, and Seargent Reyes, arrived. 

On the 19th we left Atascoso and came to a permanent pool of 
good water, called La Parrita. 

On the 20th we crossed the creek of San Miguel, which is good 
water and has fish, and we came to a ravine before Rio Frio; it 
has some pools of good water. 

On the 21st we passed the canyon of Leona, where the water 
was running high; we went through some woods of walnut trees, 
through Rio Frio and arrived at the ravine of Guadalupe, where 
there are pools or ponds of good water. 

On the 22nd we passed the ravine of Los Caballos, through 
green woods, across the Nueces River, whose waters petrify the 
wood that is in it for some time, and came to Los Maguellitos. 
In all of these places and in the foregoing there is danger from 
the Apache and the Comanche Indians who come to look for the 
Apaches. Because of this great care and vigilance are necessary. 

On the 23rd we passed the ranch of Thomas Sanches; crossed 
the Cajeta Creek ; crossed the La Partida; crossed La Bercerra, and 
reached the pool or water-hole of El Pato; fairly good water. 

On the 24th we passed a spring of good water, El Patito, went 
along by the hill of El Atravesaio, another spring called San 
Ygnacio, another called Chacén, and came to the town of Laredo, 
on the bank of the Rio Grande del Norte, founded by Colonel 
Don Joseph Escandon, in the jurisdiction of New Santander dur- 
ing the recent conquest of the Mexican Gulf. It has a priest 
named Don Joseph Gutiérrez. 

On the 25th we entered into the ranch of Don Joseph Martinez, 
which is about a league up the same river. 

On the 26th we passed the place called Los Coyotes and came to 
the pools or ponds of La Abra. 

On the 27th we passed the black water, El Banito; went 
through Las Cruces; through the hills of Oracién; crossed the 
Creek E] Camarén, and came to the San Ambrosio Ranch which 
is on the bank of the Sabine River, or Salado, which was on a rise. 

On the 28th I remained at this ranch waiting for the river to 
go down. 

On the 29th we crossed the Creek Santa Epigenia and came to 
the Corral del Indio. 

On the 30th we passed the pool, or water-hole, of Los Magueyes 
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where there is good water; went through El Mesquite; through the 
Creek of El Campanero; through Los Pozos, and came to the point 
of Lampazos, the home of Santos Tigerina. 

On the 31st we passed the dam, and came to the ravine called 
La Cruz, where we passed the night alone, unaided, without having 
any place in which to sleep or anything with which to cover our- 
selves because the baggage did not reach us. 


SEPTEMBER 


The first day we arrived at El Carrizal. Here we ate and went 
to sleep at the Huisache. 

On the 2nd we left very early and about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing we reached the Real de Voca de Leones. In the woods we 
found mesquite, huisache, cactus, chapparal, governadora and 
other species (through which we passed). Before arriving there 
is a good deal of sensonales. In this Real I was in the hospicio 
with its President, Reverend Father Fray Manuel de Silva, until 
the 18th of this month of September because there was an irrup- 
tion all over my body which mortified me immensely. 

On the 19th we left this Real. The Reverend Father and some 
neighbors carried me to the town of Tlascala. Thence I pursued 
my journey with Brother Antonio Casas Donado, charity member 
of the hospicio, who went with us. 

On the 20th we passed the mouth of the Tlascala and came to 
El Sauz. 

On the 21st we passed the pool of Huisache, Boca de San Ber- 
navé, and came to La Escondida, where there is good water from 
an abundant spring. 

The 22nd we passed the port of San Nicolas; also that of Bar- 
zanquillos, El Bagio de Anelo, La Sierra Galana, and came to 
Morterillos. 

The 23rd we came to the hacienda de Mesillas. 

The 24th we passed the Almidoén, the Pass of Las Carretas, the 
Yerba Huena, the Puerto de Cabrito, the Hacienda de Santa 
Maria, that of San Diego, Los Molinos, Los Rodriguez, and ar- 
rived at the town of Saltillo, where I remained until the 29th. 

On the 29th we left and went to the Red Hills, where there is 
a spring of good water. 

On the 30th we passed El Agua Encantada, through El Vagio 
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de San Juan de la Baqueria, hacienda of the Sefiores Marqueses 
de Pato; through El Jaguei and the Puerto del Capulin, and came 
to La Tinajuela in a big shower. 


OCTOBER 


On the 2nd we passed through the Puerto del Frayle, through 
the point of Santa Elena, through Puerto de Alcalados, through 
the Vagio de Santiago, and came to the Cerritos del Canutillos. 

The 3rd we passed through the Puerto de Canutillo, through the 
Bagio de la Hacienda de Bonanza, El Durasno, through the 
Jaguey del Sefior San Joseph, and came to the Hacienda de 
Cedros. I delivered what they had loaned me for the road, six 
mules, two out-fits and one gun. 

On the 4th we passed through El Barral and arrived at the 
Jaguey (a large pool or basin) in sight of Los Cedros, which is 
a port. 

On the 5th we passed through Calzones; through the Cande- 
laria, and arrived at the Jaguey del Potrillo. 

On the 6th we passed through the Hacienda de Grunidora; 
through Minillos, and came to Arroyo Seco. 

On the 7th we passed through the Salto del Gato, through 
Agua Nueva and came to El Salto del Loreto. 

On the 8th we passed through the Puerto de Agua Nueva, El 
Durasno, El] Burro, and reached Tenango. 

On the 9th we passed through Las Cafas, El Rosillo, and 
reached El] Burgo de San Cosme. We remained at this place on 
the 10th. 

The 11th we passed in the Hacienda de Vafion. 

The 12th we passed through Laguna Seca, through Matapulgas, 
through Maguelletes, through Tusaya, through Gutiérrez, through 
Los Hornillos, and arrived at the Hacienda de la Sauceda, where 
they take out silver. 

On the 13th we passed through Los Tecolotes, through Guer- 
reros, and came back to the Holy College of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe. Thanks and praise be given to God, Our Lord, through 
all eternity in heaven and in earth, who has given me such great 
and peculiar benefits without my deserving them, only because of 
His goodness and infinite mercy; for all of which may He be 
praised, glorified and blessed through all the centuries. Amen! 
Amen! Amen! 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XX 


Friday the 9th very cold, white frost this morning, nothing of 
Consequence happened to day, it is ascertained that several more 
of the New Orleans Banks have resumed Specie payment, good. 
the Red River is up— so that several Boats have been at Natchi- 
tochez, good again— done some Business in the office to day 

Saturday the 10th white frost again this morning, beutifull 
weather during the day, several People from the Country in Town 
to day, Mr Hamilton arrived from Natchitochez, Col Thorn & 
Family left here for Natchitochez, Mr Man Cousin of the Misses 
Sims arrived from Washington to take the Sims Family away Mr 
Flatau arrived from San Augustin, stops with us —the Bill of 
sale and mortgage made out on yesterday between Wm Smith and 
myself about my Moral land we signed to day, and gave them to 
be recorded in the proper office wrote a Letter to my Brother Isaac, 
send it by Wm Smith who is going to Natchitochez, to morrow 

Sunday the 11th weather same as yesterday, the Red river mail 
arrived, carrier said that, he has not been to Marshall (his desti- 
nation) in consequence of the Bayous, and River Sabine being so 
Swollen by late rains, that they are impassible, was introduced to 
Mr Mann of Washington, Texas David Snively left for Clarks- 
ville, and Mr Gardener to New Orleans— 

Monday December the 12th 1842 weather still same as yesterday 
and the previous days— send off Eastern mail, (for the first time 
since I have been post master) without the least thing in them, 
not one single Letter or paper— the Misses Sims— Ann— Maria 
& Elizbeth— left here to day, the old Lady and Miss Martha re- 
main to go in a week or ten days— Mrs Durst & Mrs Terrill in 
Town nothing new. Mr Flatau has made an arrangement to 
take Mr Graham’s Store at 15 dollars pr month, I am glad some 
one will establish a Store here, so that we can get supplied and 
not have to be without Shoes for weeks together— Nacogdochez 
will come out yet, if we can only get peace from Mexico, 

Tuesday the 13th weather still same— many persons in Town 
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Mrs Terrill and Mrs Durst dined with us to day, nothing of con- 
sequence transpired. 

Wednesday the 14th weather same— Mr Flatau left here wrote 
by him to my Sister in New Orleans— to Capt Peter Delmore & 
C. M. Gould, to the latter about getting a lot from him which he 
has in this place, to Capt Delmore about sending me the articles 
I wrote to him about in a former Letter, and to my sister a letter 
of introduction— the western mail arrived, every thing wet, noth- 
ing however for this place, congress it appears in session, I pre- 
sume doing what they have allways done— nothing— 

Thursday the 15th weather same as yesterday— weather mod- 
erated about noon, and turned Cold again near dark— Mr David- 
son the contractor of mail route No 5 arrived from washington— 
he says that nothing is doing, that there is just a quorum to do 
Business, but nothing is done, nor is anything intended to be done 
(by the western members) for if any thing is intended of any con- 
sequence and it comes to the focus— one of the western members 
makes himself scarce, or absquatulates, to defeat the Bill, in order 
to devil the Eastern members to go to the City of the Mountains 
Austin— route no 5 will be discontinued on the 1st January next— 
good— no use no how —send off western mail this morning— re- 
ceived Eastern mail this Evening, and brought nothing exept the 
Red lander from San Augustin 

Friday the 16th weather a little moderate, not so very Cold, 
yet cloaks and Blankett Coats are not disagreeable things paid 
Doctor Starr $170.90 on account of what I am indebted to K. H. 
Douglass’s Estate, remain still in debt about $83.00 which I hope 
to settle soon, issued some dozen or more Executions in favor of 
Starr as administrator of Douglass, been rather busy all day in 
the Office, Mr Wheeler from Crockett Court passed trough here, 
the Court at Crockett is adjourned, the Judge (ochiltree) gone to 
Washington, no other news of importance 

Saturday the 17 December 1843 weather moderate. held an 
Election for Justice of the Peace to day. Bennett Blake Esq was 
reelected, done some business in the office, many People from the 
Country were in Town— nothing new of Consequence wrote a 
letter to Madame Pedro Ybarbo respecting her Houses & lot in 
this place send the letter pr Policarpio Flores— 

Sunday the 18th weather same, rather cloudy— Red River Mail 
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failed— Lodge met and held the annual Election for Officers 
Charles 8. Taylor elected master, Blake Sr warden Judge Hart Jr 
warden, Parmalee Secretary & C. Chevallier Treasurer, a Mr Ben- 
ton from San Augustin arrived from washington brought some 
Papers, nothing new 

Monday the 19th weather same _ send off Eastern mail— wrote 
to J. P. Border, not on important Business, did not go to the office 
till after dinner, busy all morning pruning Trees in the Orchard, 
had some Rey sowed in the Orchard, — 

Tuesday the 20th fair weather North wind, but not very cold— 
Doctor Greer from San Augustin passed trough here, brings no 
news from washington exept that nothing is doing nor any thing 
likely to be done by this Congress— Mr B. E. Phillips who re- 
turned to day last from the west says there have been two ex- 
presses received by government that our Boys have gone across the 
Rio Grande,— and in my opinion a grande flogging they will get— 
I hope it may not be so— Mr Jno. W. Burton and Henry Crutcher 
in Town, Mr Wm Scurry arrived after an absence since the last 4th 
of March. received a letter from C. M. Gould giving me permission 
to take posession of the Lot fronting the Square, at a ground rent 
of— see the Letter which is filed— 

Wednesday December the 21st white frost this morning— Mr 
Wm K Scurry gave me an Order for fifty dollars payable in goods 
in any Store in San Augustin, Send it down by Mr A A. Nelson 
who went to the Red lands to day— to see if the Order is good— 
wrote to C. M. Gould— if the Order above mentioned is good it 
will be payment in full for Mr Scurry’s Board he owes me, he is 
also to pay me fifty dollars in Exchequer Bills on his return from 
Washington, Mr Nelson paid me four dollars in Silver, which I 
paid over to Miss Martha Sims— said four dollars were payment 
in full for Mr Nelsons Board up to the 15th of this month, from 
which time he is to pay $16. pr month cash or in such things as he 
can give me [ may be in want of at Cash prices— 

Thursday the 22d very cold— done some Business in the 
office— was introduced by gel Rusk to a Major Peters from Bowie 
County, mail from the East arrived but brought nothing exept 
the Red Lander— gel Rusk is announced as a Candidate for the 
next Presidency— good— 

Friday the 23d Cold, same as yesterday— rode out this morn- 
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ing with Mr F. Hoya to Capt English’s Plantation where Mr C. E. 
Taliaferro lives— got aquainted with his Lady who is a very fine 
amiable woman fit to be an Ornament to any Society, but poor 
Ned her Husband, unfortunately nature has cast him in One of 
her roughest moulds, Ned amongst good fellows is a hail fellow 
well met— but how such a woman could marry such a man is cer- 
tainly a puzle to me— the trade I formerly made with H. K. 
Carson respecting the waggon & the Hogs at Ruegs place was 
rescinded to day— and he is to have the one half of my share for 
taking care of them, this may be a bad trade on my side but I 
consider the Hoggs as nearly lost any how— and any thing I get 
will be that much saved for had it not been for the much trouble 
I took last year to find out something about the Hoggs they 
would have all been lost before this time 

Saturday the 24th December 1842 weather rather more mod- 
erate this morning a Mrs Wadlington applied to me for a Search 
warrant against Jno. H. Wilson, having suspicion that wilson 
stole three negroes last night, granted the warrant according to 
Law— but the Sheriff found nothing, not much doing in Town, 
no goods, nothing to purchase with if there were and it being 
Christmass time there is no Liquor here probably for the first 
time in 18 years, and then the Town was wholy abandoned, re- 
cived a Letter from both of our Representatives in congress it 
appears they are doing nothing and will adjourn the 2d January 
next,— good— 

Sunday the 25th Christmas day, a rainy, nasty, mean, day it 
is and the poor fellows who take a drop on Christmas are to be 
pityed, not a single thing in the shape of Liquor in Town, no 
matter we had a most Splendid dinner (except wine) Judge Hart, 
his Lady, Mrs Mason, Miss Martha Sims Miss Sarah Forbes, 
Mrs Lewis, and Major Burton from Crockett dined with us, and 
we passed the afternoon very agreeably, near Evennig Judge 
Hansford came in Town, but went out again soon after, and near 
Candle light Mr Barrett returned from New Orleans brought no 
news for me— saw my Brother Issac at alexandria, was well. 

Monday the 26th fair weather, South wind, send off Eastern 
mail, Probate Court in Session, but did not do much Business saw 
Mr Barrett but had little conversation with him worked in the 
garden triming trees all day nearly— 
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Tuesday the 27th Saint John’s Day— Cloudy, and occasion- 
aly drizley rain; Instalation of officers took place to day, had a 
very pleasant time of it, sat down to a very fine Cold Collation, 
at 3 P. M. had plenty to eat but nothing whatever to drink but 
water: I belive in temperance but a few bottles of good wine 
upon such an occasion is not very disagreeable Mr Farmer, the 
Schoolmaster is staying with us at present till he can make ar- 
rangements to get monay for his passed Services— I do not charge 
Mr Farmer any Board— and he has volunteered to give my chil- 
dern a lesson or two dayly provided he has no other Business 
to attend to— 

Wednesday the 28th December 1842 rain last night, fair to 
day Western Mail arrived to day and as usual nearly emty re- 
ceived a Letter from the Post Office Department, instructing me 
not to have Letters advertized which may remain on hand at the 
End of the quarters unless the publisher will take 3 cents each 
letter— received the Houstonian Containing Judge Scurry’s 
Speach on the motion to adjourn to the City of Austin, if the 
argument is not a brilliant one, it is full of good sense, and 
truth; which is not often the Case now a days, on similar occa- 
sions, 

Thursday the 29th fine weather— the ballance of the Sims 
family left to day for Washington, Eastern mail arrived brought 
a few Letters no Red landers, Boys took Christmass Hollidays—- 
was at home all day at work 

Friday the 30th very cold, but fair hard frost last night, made 
out my quarterly Post office returns, Judge Terrell passed trough 
here to day for San Augustin, nothing doing— gave my note for 
$39.64 to J. S. Roberts for my part of the payment of Mr Farmer 
for teaching my two Boys Charles & Joseph— also gave my note 
for $22.00 to Wm M. Moore for work done on my Cart— 

Saturday the 31st last day of the [week], last day of the month 
and last day of the year— had a very heavy white frost last night, 
day very fine moderate towards Evening, mooved out of my office 
in the Stone House into the Frame House in the rear of Millards 
grocery, the Bakers old residence, many Country people in Town 
to day 

Sunday January the 1st 1843 New years day, very cold 
weather during the night, warm after 10 oclock A. M. and cloudy 
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near dark— last night the Kitchen and Store room of Mr F. T. 
Phillips was burnt down and every thing in the Building Con- 
taining Sugar, Coffee, and other articles Mrs Taliafero Mother 
in law of C. E. Taliafero arrived to day made an arrangement 
with Massingail to take charge of my Hoggs on the Other side 
of the Angelina give him half of all he saves, Parmalee made the 
same arrangement with him.— a very dull new years day, not a 
drop of any thing to drink— Mr Becton preached here 

Monday the 2d_ Cloudy this morning, cleared up, and was very 
fine weather during the day, Mr Gibson from Natchitochez ar- 
rived, in the Evening I went out to Bautista chirino’s House to 
marry a couple. Santiago Toscano to Ma. E. Ybarbo. returned 
home at 4 past 10 P. M.— the wind has changed to the North 
and a fine clear Sky 

Tuesday the 3d fair Cold weather, moderate towards Evening 
several persons from the Country in Town, sale day— but nothing 
selling— done some business in the Office, worked the rest of the 
day with the Cart and Horse— Judge Ochiltree returned from 
washington says that Congress is doing business quietly, I hope 
they may do something to benefit the Country, for god knows we 
are at a very low Ebb in every respect— Doctor Kirchhoffer re- 
turned from New Orleans, gives a gloomy description as regards 
the price of Cotton, but every thing else is equally low as Cotton, 
Doctor K. says the Democratic party is gaining strength in the 
U. S. and it is expected that either Van Buren or Calhoun will 
be the next President; I hope the latter will be— because he is 
the most favorable to Texas 

Wednesday the 4th fine weather, this is the Aniversary of a 
fight which took place between the Fredonians and Mexicans in 
1827 settled to day with B. Blake took up my notes amounting 
to $250.00 also an account of $74.34— remained in his debt 
$115.75 for which I gave my note, made an arrangement with 
Charles Chevallier, to do all Business he gives me as Justice of 
the peace, and deduct 20 pr cent from my costs, but I look only 
to chevallier for it, and he to the Persons against whom judge- 
ment is rendered,— Judge Terrell returned from San Augustin, 
Doctor Kirchhoffer left for Crockett, Robert Patton Esqr ar- 
rived in Town, near dark— 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Anza’s California Expeditions. By Herbert Eugene Bolton. Five 
volumes. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1930. 
Pp. xxi, 529; xii, 473; xvili, 436; xiii, 552; xviii, 426. 
Illustrations and maps. $25.00.) 

“Few episodes in early American history are so well docu- 
mented as these Anza expeditions. . . . there is no need of 
romancing, for the realities were more stirring than fiction. Seen 
through the eyes of the participants, dependable water holes be- 
come matters of life and death. On the very weeds eaten by the 
pack mules might hang the fate of empire.” (1, x.) 

With such a setting Professor Bolton introduces the reader to 
the two famous expeditions to California led by Captain Juan 
Bautista de Anza, with which these five magnificent volumes deal. 
The first expedition was in 1774, from Tubac, an outpost of Spain 
in Pimeria Alta (southern Arizona of today), to San Gabriel, 
near Los Angeles, pioneering the trail through the Colorado desert 
and proving its practicability. The second was a colonizing ex- 
pedition sent over the same route in 1775-1776, for the purpose 
of occupying San Francisco Bay and strengthening the slender 
hold of Spain on distant California. 

Volume I is the author’s own summary of the Anza expeditions 
to California. It is a synthesis, simply but well written, bril- 
liantly told. Here the most significant parts of the documents 
are woven into a story of trail blazing and colony planting, as 
fascinating and remarkable as any in the history of the Western 
Hemisphere. An admirable galaxy of Spanish pilgrims occupy 
the stage of the drama. We march with them, camp with them, 
suffer hunger and thirst, frost and terrific heat as they did by turns 
on the way between the Colorado River and the sea. Professor 
Bolton’s story is always full of human interest. The unruly pack 
mules are “live” ones, the aguardiente full of mischief, and the 
remonstrances of the fathers sincere. Occasionally, we find 
humorous shafts, such as, “The ‘new historians’ will thrill to learn 
that Anza’s soldiers could not eat frijoles on the trail because 
they carried no pots in which to cook them.” 

This volume adds vastly to the value of the set, for Professor 
Bolton has put into it nearly a lifetime of study and interpreta- 
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tion of the documents translated. He has followed Captain Anza 
over the trail time and again to identify the actual route, the 
water holes and camp sites. The reader thus has the benefit of 
the combined experiences and observations of the original Span- 
ish travelers, as recorded in the various diaries and reports kept, 
and of the author’s recent trips following the same landmarks. 
The way is so clearly pictured, not only from the past but from 
its present condition, that the reader who is familiar with the 
country finds himself directing his route by the “tracks” that 


seem “scarcely cold” and hastening on his way, hoping to over- 
take the caravan ahead. 

Volumes II to IV are documentary, containing fifteen diaries 
or narratives dealing with Anza’s expeditions to California. In 
the second are the accounts of the first expedition of 1774. It 
consists of three diaries by Captain Anza, one from Tubac to San 
Gabriel, another between the same points in reverse order, and 
then his Complete Diary, a combination of the above two. There 
is also Father Diaz’s diaries from Tubac to San Gabriel and back 
again, Father Garcés’s diary from Tubac to San Gabriel and back 
to Yuma, his Brief Account of the same trip as far as San Gabriel 
and San Diego, which was a preliminary report to authorities in 
Mexico, and a diary of his detour to the Jalchedunes on the Colo- 
rado River. The last is Father Palou’s diary concerning the ex- 
ploration of San Francisco Bay for mission sites. It is a con- 
necting link between the two Anza expeditions. 

It is obvious that there is a considerable amount of duplication 
in this compilation owing to the publication of all important in- 
formation bearing on Anza’s California activities. The accounts 
are, however, supplementary, and the value of this procedure will 
not be questioned, for it leaves nothing of importance upon this 
subject unsaid. 

In the third volume are five narratives. The major part con- 
sists of Anza’s own diary of his second expedition, Father Font’s 
Short Diary, which is a summary of his notes before sending his 
full report to Mexico, Father Eixarch’s diary of his winter on 
the Colorado River while Anza was in California, Father Paldéu’s 
account of the founding of San Francisco, and Lieutenant Mo- 
raga’s account of the same event. Of these materials, Font’s 
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Short Diary was published in Spanish and English in the Publica- 
tions of the Academy of Pacific Coast History, Vol. III, 1913. 

Father Font’s Complete Diary of the second Anza expedition 
to California occupies all of Volume IV. Font was the master 
diarist. “His observations were keen. He had a sharp eye for 
landmarks, and a canny knack of telling what he saw. His rec- 
ord of distances and directions is so accurate and his description 
of natural features is so graphic that nothing surprises the ex- 
plorer of his trail. The remarkable diary tells him just what to 
expect. Font was a man of liberal education, which is reflected 
in the richness of his allusions and the clarity of his expression. 
He had a mathematical turn of mind which he carried even to 
his sermons. He had a reputation for knowledge of latitudes and 
map making which he sustained by the performance of his diffi- 
cult task with Anza.” (IV, v-vi.) 

The fifth volume is made up of 108 items of correspondence 
from officials in Spain and Mexico, and from others on the fron- 
tier of Sonora and California. Through these materials we see 
more vividly how the expedition originated and how the work of 
organization progressed. We learn how intimately concerned was 
Viceroy Bucareli in the success of the project. And there are 
many letters from Anza and his companions while en route to 
California which reveal the staunch qualities of these frontier 
heroes of early American history. 

Numerous illustrations, photographs by Bolton along the trail, 
old prints, and facsimiles, enlighten the narrative and add charm 
to the story. Many excellent maps, specially prepared for the 
series, help make this work a definitive contribution to this phase 
of California history. 

No pains have been spared to make this set of books a model. 
The editor’s financial resources have not been stinted, in the col- 
lection of material, in re-exploring the trail, or in the composition 
of the volumes. The format is all that could be wished for. The 
paper is high grade, the type large, the binding handsome and 
practical. Throughout, the work of editing has been ably done. 
Typographical errors are remarkably few. Spanish terms, for 
which there is no English equivalent, are left untranslated, as is 
generally done in books of this character. Some may object to 
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this, but there is no other practical alternative. Each volume 
contains a separate index. 

Anza’s California Expeditions is a monumental work and a 
lasting tribute to its editor. If it were the author’s only contri- 
bution, it would give him high rank among historians. It is 
indeed but one of the products «i Professor Bolton’s busy pen. 

GeorGE P. HAMMOND. 

University of Southern California. 





Dictionary of American Biography. Under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Edited by Allen 
Johnson and Dumas Malone. (Volume VI, pp. ix, 604. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931.) 


Volumes I-IV of the Dictionary of American Biography were 
reviewed in this QUARTERLY in October, 1930; Volume V in Jan- 
uary, 1931. The 656 articles in the present volume were con- 
tributed by 261 writers, and range alphabetically from John 
Echols, “lawyer, Confederate soldier, railroad president,” to 
Charles Fraser, miniature painter. 

One of the limitations which the editors originally set them- 
selves was: that “to find a place in this work the subject must 
have made some outstanding contribution to American life.” 
Their interpretation of the self-imposed restriction has been lib- 
eral, with the result that every volume includes sketches that re- 
viewers would exclude, but that fact increases rather than dimin- 
ishes the interest and usefulness of the work. When completed, 
within the next five or six years, the Dictionary will have pre- 
sented some 15,000 sketches. Among these will be adequate 
biographies of all the first-class figures who have contributed to 
the making of the United States and some thousands of sketches 
of lesser characters not now available in any other collection. 

The alphabetical range of Volume VI happens to bracket a 
great variety of interesting subjects: Mary Baker G. Eddy, 
Ninian Edwards, Maurice Francis Egan, Edward Eggleston, 
Charles W. Eliot, Jonathan Elliott, Oliver Ellsworth, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Richard Esterbrook (pen manufacturer), John 
Eberhard Faber (pencils), Thaddeus Fairbanks (scales), William 
G. Fargo (express), David G. Farragut, Hamilton Fish, Sidney 
George Fisher and John Fiske (historians), Eugene Field, Clyde 





—— 








—— 
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Fitch, and Benjamin Franklin, may be taken as typical of the 
major and minor characters. 

In general, the articles are written by specialists. They repre- 
sent a high degree of objective research and are critical without 
being captious. Sometimes they aspire to a gentle humor, as in 
the editor’s summary of Mrs. Eddy’s significance—“Three notable 
achievements survived her: a religious organization with nearly 
one hundred thousand members, a book of which about four hun- 
dred thousand copies had been sold, and an estate appraised at 
more than two and a half million dollars.” Naturally, however, 
limitations of space hold most of the sketches to a rigid presenta- 
tion of facts, allowing no latitude for the play of wit. In spite of 
this statement, the articles seek to give, and usually do give, a vivid 
impression of the personality of their subjects. Occasionally, one’s 
estimates differ from those of the writer. For example, it would 
hardly occur to the reviewer that “suavity and tact” characterized 
the diplomacy of John Forsyth at any stage of his development. And 
he wonders how the author of the interesting sketch of Colonel 
Powhotan Ellis conceived the idea that the unratified treaty of 
1828 between the United States and Mexico “would have re- 
structed the spread of slavery beyond the Mississippi River.” 

Sketches of Texans, or of characters particularly associated 
with the history of Texas, are: Augusta Evans, Jame W. Fannin, 
Edwin W. Fay, Webster Flanagan, and Henry Stuart Foote. 

As the reviewer has said in previous reviews, the Dictionary of 
American Biography would seem to be all but indispensable to 
high school and college libraries, to men and women of the learned 
professions, to newspaper offices, and in a less degree to the tra- 
ditional “general reader.” The publishers sell the Dictionary on 
a generous installment plan, which brings it within the reach of 
moderate means. 





EuGENE C. BARKER. 





Historia de Todos los Colegwos de la Ciudad de Mexico desde la 
Conquista hasta 1780 por Dr. Felix de Osores. Nuevos Doc- 
umentos Inéditos 0 muy Raros para la Historia de Mexico, 
Vol. II. Edited by Carlos E. Castafiieda. (Mexico: Talleres 
Graficos de la Nacién. 1929. Pp. xii, 215.) 


La Guerra de Reforma segin el Archivo del General D. Manuel 
Doblado, 1857-1860. Nuevos Documentos Inéditos 0 muy 
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Raros para la Historia de Mexico, Vol. III. Edited by 
Carlos E. Castafieda. (San Antonio: Casa Editorial 
Lozano. 1930. Pp. xvii, 269. Price, $2.00.) 


Students of Mexican history have in recent years been greatly 
indebted to the Mexican scholar Genaro Garcia for his many valu- 
able historical publications. Among the more valuable of these 
publications is the well-known collection of thirty-six volumes of 
exceedingly important documents relating to the history of Mexico 
in the colonial, the revolutionary, and the national periods, which 
were edited by Garcia and published between the years 1905-1911 
under the title: Documentos Inéditos 0 muy Raros para la Historia 
de Mexico. In 1913 a new series was initiated by Garcia under 
the title: Nuevos Documentos Inéditos 0 Muy Raros para la His- 
toria de Mexico, but, unfortunately, only one volume of the new 
series was published before the editor’s death in 1920. Subse- 
quently, Garcia’s valuable collection of printed works and manu- 
scripts passed into the possession of the University of Texas, 
where, in 1926, Mr. Carlos Castafieda, a trained historical investi- 
gator and editor, became its curator. 

Mr. Castaieda was greatly impressed by the wealth of manu- 
script material in the Garcia Collection and conceived the idea 
of continuing the series of the Nuevos Documentos that had been 
begun by Sr. Garcia in 1913. In this project Mr. Castafeda was 
impeded by lack of funds, but in 1929 arrangements were made 
whereby the Ministry of Public Education in Mexico financed the 
publication of one volume of documents, namely, the Historia de 
Todos los Colegios de la Ciudad de Mexico desde la Conquista 
hasta 1780 por el Dr. Felix de Osores. The following year, 
“thanks to the liberal interest and patriotic enthusiasm of the 
eminent Mexican publicist, Don Ignacio E. Lozano,” editor of the 
well-known newspaper, La Prensa, of San Antonio, Texas, another 
volume of documents in the Garcia Collection was published under 
the title of La Guerra de Reforma segun el Archivo del General D. 
Manuel Doblado, 1857-1860. The two volumes, edited by Mr. 
Castaneda, constitute volumes II and III of the series that was 
initiated by the late Genaro Garcia in 1913. 

The afore-mentioned Volume II is, in fact, an historical appen- 
dix (Apéndice historico sobre la antigiedad y otros particulares 
interesantes al mismo Colegio de San Pedro, San Pablo y S. Ylde- 
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fonso) to Sr. Osores’s Noticias Bio-bibliograficas de Alumnos Dis- 
tinguidos del Colegio de San Pedro, San Pablo y San Yldefonso 
which constitutes volumes XIX and XXI of the first series of the 
Documentos Inéditos, etc. This Apéndice “is more than the his- 
tory of this college since in it is given a succinct idea of the foun- 
dation of all the colleges of the City of Mexico to 1700.” This 
fact is clearly revealed in the table of contents compiled by Mr. 
Castaneda to precede the text of Sr. Osores’s Apéndice. The items 
comprising this table of contents are: Colleges or seminaries of 
Mexico; Founders, patrons and benefactors of the College of 8. 
Ildefonso; Endowed scholarships; Professorships in the College 
of 8S. Idefonso; Professors, presidents, and academies; Consti- 
tutions of the college; Privileges and honors; Literary exercises ; 
Holidays and religious practices; Plan of studies; Chaplaincies 
for the collegians; Library or book collection; Rectors who have 
administered the college to Senor Doctor D. José Maria Guzman; 
Collegians who have been ecclesiastics; Alphabetical index. 

The Osores manuscript is amply annotated by the editor, who, 
for the work, made extensive use of the 800-folio collection of 
notes of the celebrated Mexican historian and collector of the 18th 
century, Licenciado Mariano Echevarria y Veytia. These notes 
which were made by Veytia in 1756, and which, in their greater 
part, relate to the foundation of the first churches, schools and 
convents in Mexico, are among the most valuable manuscripts of 
the Garcia Collection. 

Volume III of the afore-mentioned Nuevos Documentos consists 
of the correspondence of General D. Manuel Doblado, parts of 
whose archive were published by Garcia in volumes XXVI and 
XXXI of the first series. “The letters selected for the present 
volume embrace the years 1857 to 1860. In them are encountered 
intimate revelations of the principal characters of the war of 
La Reforma, as, for example, Ignacio Comonfort, Santos De- 
gollado, Guillermo Prieto, Jestis Gonzales Ortega, Miguel Lerdo de 
Tejada, Manuel Payno, and many others.” 

The nearly century-old struggle for liberalism was prematurely 
initiated by Gomez Farias in the early 30s of the last century, but 
it was not until past the middle of the century that the truly note- 
worthy liberal aims were crystallized and drafted into the new 
fundamental law of 1857. Opposition to the liberal program by 
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the Conservative, Clerical and military groups culminated in the 
sanguinary civil war known as La Reforma, which lasted for three 
years from December, 1857. Out of this war Benito Juarez 
emerged as Mexico’s outstanding Liberal statesman and in that 
struggle Don Manuel Doblado gave Juarez his unselfish and un- 
stinted support, defending “with energy the liberal cause from the 
beginning.” Later, in 1861-1862, at the time of the joint inter- 
vention in Mexico of England, France and Spain, Doblado held 
the important post of Secretary of Foreign Relations in the 
Juarez Cabinet. 

A total of over 200 letters and communications written by up- 
wards of 80 persons, are published in the volume. They cover 
the years 1857 to 1860 and the list of their authors constitutes a 
veritable roster of the illustrious defenders of the Liberal cause 
during one of the most critical periods in its slow development. 
The value of this collection of documents has been enhanced in 
the present publication by the copious and scholarly annotations 
of the editor, who modestly stated: “We have made as few notes 
as possible, contenting ourselves with making explanations only 
when the case required it. Our effort has been to present these 
precious documents with all the fidelity possible in order that the 
reader and those who are interested in our history may be able to 
base their judgment on them without the aid of a third person.” 

CuarLes W. Hackett. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Texas State Historical Association met in its thirty-fourth 
annual session Monday and Tuesday, April 20-21, 1931. The 
meetings were held in Garrison Hall on the University of Texas 
campus. 

Professor W. P. Webb of the history department of the Uni- 
versity gave as the first address on the program Monday after- 
noon The Tradition. of the Great American Desert. He was fol- 
lowed by a paper on Henry Castro, Pioneer and Colonist, by 
Rabbi Henry Cohen of Galveston. Mr. J. Evetts Haley, collector 
in research in the social sciences, concluded the program of the 
afternoon with a Report on County Archives and Local History. 

Dr. Alex Dienst, President of the Association, presided at the 
annual dinner in the evening. Mr. Clarence Wharton of Hous- 
ton and Miss Fannie Ratchford of Austin were the speakers of 
the evening. 

Tuesday morning, April 21, was spent in visiting the French 
Embassy, the Ney Studio, and the Texas Archives in the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library. 

The executive luncheon was given at noon and was followed by 
an afternoon program. Miss Maurine Wilson of Austin spoke on 
the Third Expedition of Phillip Nolan. Prof. 8S. E. Asbury of 
College Station read a paper on James Butler Bonham which had 
been prepared by Prof. Milledge L. Bonham of Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York. Mr. L. W. Kemp gave a talk on 
the work of locating and preserving the burial places of the illus- 
trious pioneers of Texas. The remains of many of these have 
been removed to the State Cemetery. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. Alex Dienst; 
Vice-Presidents, Rev. W. S. Red, Major Ingham 8. Roberts, Mr. 
J. L. Clark, Mr. Harbert Davenport; Recording Secretary and 
Librarian, Prof. E. C. Barker; Treasurer, Prof. Chas. W. Rams- 
dell; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Coral H. Tullis. 

Father Paul J. Foik of St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas, 
was elected a Fellow of the Association. 

Mrs. J. J. Nunally of Fort Worth was elected an honorary 
member. 

Twenty-seven new members were elected. 

The financial report for the year follows: 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING MArcH 1, 1931 











Receipts 

1929-30 1930-31 
Balance in bank at beginning of year.....$ 532.80 $ 689.37 
EY SE Sie ae ViVwiNsewew ees. 1,144.40 1,097.63 
Sales of Quarterlies and binding........ 703.15 767.63 
Interest on notes and bonds............. 467.11 507.20 
Grant from University of Texas......... 300.00 300.00 
Collections on notes receivable.......... 250.00 250.00 

Ne OE OND ok oho Ss eS Saco de cscs sse 3.50 nil 
Miscellaneous receipts ................. 13.62 32.50 
Jash on hand at beginning of year....... nil 75 

Balance with Brown Bros. at begining of 
PE ee ee ee ee eee ee Se nil 324.74 
Total cash receipts.............. $3,414.58 $3,969.82 
Disbursements 

Printing the Quarterly................. $1,466.54 $1,361.61 
PP COMOTORTTINS «5 5 ok es cca csccces 151.50 252.00 
AUINT RAL CMBRIBEAIOS .,.2)<icioui sais saicsiss 60% i 600.00 600.00 
IAT ne ee 63.32 71.92 
Ee Tere ee TTT re eee eee 60.75 30.50 
SMUEIREROIE BOOS S056 sins e's scsi oecss «er nil 34.16 

Checks from banks, dishonored......... 6.00 nil 
Miscellaneous expenses .............+.4.. 44.61 27.69 
Receipts in stamps, not deposited in bank. 7.00 2.25 
Total cash disbursements......... $2,399.72 $2,380.13 
Balance with Brown Bros., brokers....... 324.74 819.63 
Balance in Austin National Bank........ 689.37 768.76 
Balance Gash On Hand. ......66.2 6008004 75 1.30 
|S RSIS tg Go ee nee $3,414.58 $3,969.82 

BALANCE SHEET AS OF Marcu 1, 1931 
Assets 

SUMED MRID NNR IN RG eon iri nk Nine ei Or le a le Leta $ 768.76 


LAT 8) ES See a a ee 


1.30 





wets eer 


pr Pin ciceNe sia saan ets BEATE 
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Funds in hands of Brown Bros., loan brokers.......... 819.63 
Accounts receivable from sales of Quarterlies.......... 142.50 
Dues receivable as of March 1, 1931.................. 426.00 
Rie reed ACETONE ach 55 ice oh che ch Fier elah nv eiDvol rere) was ho anes 4,394.00 
PR CILC) AARIV CIPI TIU SS. o(s)ici'ci bie. aii dis) ws aneseua dw er eiar sieves ier aterears 2,000.00 

AUS ea hs OURS bi 6 ooo fai oda ouSsias snl cv alleen yon ur ore: <caoweyanon oneness $8,552.19 


I BUI: ich bas COST e hr see RA eee? $ 333.11 
SE ME a KR he Kook iee heed er eieeneowkea 50.00 
CGAL USAINEIRUTOS: 46. 646.5 20.b.8 lacs: Sead oh ess Slanato ee $ 383.11 
ee eee Pee eT Tee ee ee eT eee. 8,169.08 
Tetel abilities and sarples.... oo. 0000 ccccocecs $8,552.19 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULE A 


NOTES AND BONDS RECEIVABLE 


Notes Receivable 


W. B. Maworten, We. 4, T4%..... 2 icc ccccs..ckscss. fH BGO 
We. BPC, The BET aac ke ewes ctee ews 1,400.00 
De We, BON 65a Os xe sees bSewnehawenaawacenea 1,500.00 
eee eee ee re ere et ee rer ee 1,244.00 

"Potall NGS) TECCIVADIC.. 6s 6i.< 6s ec ices es ce ve PROG EOO 


Bonds Recewwable 


Dominican Republic, 54% ...........0cccccccccces es 50000 

Deutsche Landesbank-zentrale— 
Abtromposeliochia€t, CF 2. cc cc cic ccccsesvocens 1,000.00 
| eee ee eT eee renee eee 500.00 
Total bonds receivables... cocs.sc.sec ccccis aoe encie $2,000.00 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET FOR Marcu 1, 1930 AnD 31 











Assets 

3/1/30 3/1/31 
Iemetiennin EMM Ald Release ewe Ss $ 689.37 $ 768.76 
ROMU PRE SIMI wos aioe Sse los es eles 75 1.30 
Funds in hand of Brown Bros., brokers... 324.74 819.63 

Accounts receivable from sales of Quar- 
oe fy Soph Gp eee 135.58 142.50 
SODE EAUNDY oa s.b baw Sue eden wss wis 473.70 426.00 
ee 4,644.00 4,394.00 
ce | he 2,000.00 2,000.00 
EE ba usaee end es eo aise $8,268.14 $8,552.19 

Liabilities 

Accounts payable .............2....---8 299.10 $ 333.11 
PACER RBIANIOR 556 o.oo cas se ccdiscccn. 50.00 50.00 
Motel deablsties. ...6..6.05500.2% $ 349.10 $ 383.11 
BRE Sere a or eee eee 7,919.04 8,169.08 
Total liabilities and surplus...... $8,268.14 $8,552.19 


Audit by 


WILLARD GIDDENS, 
EK. A. Calloway, JR. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Announces the Publication of 


DEBATES IN THE TEXAS CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF 1875 
By 
SETH SHEPARD McKAY, Ph. D. 


Professor of History, Texas Technological College 


PRICE: BUCKRAM, $3.50, POSTPAID 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS, UNIVERSITY STATION 
AUSTIN 

















TEXAS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Lota M. Sper, Pu. D., Director 
MATERIAL GATHERED ON ANY SUBJECT 
Southwestern History and Biography a Specialty 
Reasonable Charges 


709 W. 24th St. Phone 5634 Austin, Texas 























THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 
$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for une following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 
All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
3.00 each unbound; 
.50 for a cloth binding; and 
00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
ging : } 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, TEXAS, 














